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PREFACE 

BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



Thb remarks of Foreign TrayeQers upoa 

our oita country have always been so well 
received by the Public, that no apology 
can be necessary for offering to it the 
present Translation. The Author of this 
work seems to have enjoyed more advan* 
tages than most of his predecessors^ and 
to have availed himself of them with re- 
markable diligence. He boasts also of his 
impartiality : to this praise^ in general^ he 
is entitled; but there are some thuigs 
which he has seen with a jaundiced eye. It 
is manifest that he is bigotted to the de- 
plorable superstitions of his country; and 



IV 

we may well suppose that those parts of 

■Si • * . ; 

the work in which this bigotry is most ap- 
parent^ have nqt been improved by the aid 
for which he thanks his Father Confessor. 
The Translator has seldom thought it ne- 
cessary to offer* a^y comments upon the 
fialpable erroin and .mia-statementa.which 
this spiriihas aometimts occasioned: the 
few lk>tes which he has annexed are distin 
guished by the letters Tk» 
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A voiitlM]? qf Tr^veJU rarely or nei^er, io 
our days^ appears ia Spain.: in England^ 
csk the contrary, scarcely any work& are so 
nameroos^v If. an.> Englishman spends ^he 
so9imer in.aay.o£thfi;mQimtainoQa pro^ 
yinces, orinins over to Paris for six weeks, 
he . publishes, the . his tonjr of his travels; 
and if a work. of this kind, be announced 
in France, so .great .a competiti<wi is ex- 
cited among the.Iiondon bookseUers, that 
they import it sheet by sheet as it comes 
from, the press, and translate and print it 
piece-meal. The greater number of such 
books must necessarily be of little value : 
all, however, find readers, and the worst 
of them adds something to the stock of 
general information. 
We seldom travel ; and they among us 



Tl PREFACE* 

who do, never give their joarnals to the 
public. Is it because literature can hardly 
be said to have become a trade among us^ 
or because vanity is no part of our na- 
tional character ? The present work^ there- 
fore^ is safe from comparison, and will 
have the advantage of novelty. If it sub« , 
ject me to the charge of vanity myselfj I 
shall be sorry for the imputation, but not 
conscious of deserving it. I went to 
England under circumstances unusually 
fkvonrable, and remained there eighteen 
months, during the greater part of which 
I was domesticated in an English family. 
They knew that it was my intention tOv 
publish an account of what I saw, and 
aided me in my enquiries with a kindness 
which I must ever remember. My re* 
marks were communicated^ as they oc- 
curred, in letters to my own family, and 
to my Father Confessor; and they from 
time to time suggested to me such objects 
of observation as might otherwise perhaps 
have been overlooked* I have thought it 
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better to revise these letters^ inserting such 
mlitter asferther research and more know- 
ledge enabled me to add^ rather than to 
methodise the whole ; having observed in 
England^ that works of this kind wherein 
the subjects are presented in the order 
wherein they occurred^ are always better 
received than thcrae of a more systematical 
arrangement : indeed^ they are less likely 
to be erroneous^ and their errors are more 
excusable. In those letters which relate 
to die state of religion^ I have availed 
myself of the remarks with which my Fa- 
ther Confessor instructed me in his cor- 
respondence. He has forbidden me to 
mention his name ; but it is my duty to 
state, that the most valuable observations 
upon this important subject, and, in par- 
ticular, those passages in which the Fa- 
thers are so successfully quoted, would 
not have enriched these volumes, but for 
his assistance. 

In thus delineating to my countiymen 
the domestic character and habits of the 
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Englisbr and the seal state of £nglandj X 
have endeaYouredio be strictly impartial; 
and^ if self*jud^ent may in soch a case 
be trustedyitis my belief that I have socr 
ceeded. Certainly, I am not conscious of 
haying either exaggeri^ted or., extenuated 
any thing ioany the slightest degree**<)f 
heightening the bright ox the dark parts of 
the picture for the sake of effisctr-rof mn 
Tenting vdiat.isiabe^.nor of concealing 
what i» trnei so as to Jteby implication* 
Mistakes ' and' misioepiesentations there 
mayy.and, perhaps^ must be :: I.hopie they 
will- neither be found numerous no)r .imr 
portanty als I know^they-.-arenot ^wilful ^ 
ahd, I- trust that .;whateireci may .be .the 
fiiuUsand errois of thework, nothing will 
appear in it imcoosislent with that love of 
my country>>which I feel in common with 
every Spaniard ; .and that rsubmissioni 
which^ in common with every Catholic> 
I owe to the Holy Church. 
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LETTER L 



jtrrival at Falmouth. — Cmtom Home^r^ 
Food of the EngUsh. — Noise and Bustle 
at the Inn* 

Wedoefldf^, Aprfl SI, 1802. 

I WRITS to you from English ground. 
On the twelfth morning £ift^r our depftr- 
ture from Lisbon we came in sight of the 
Lizard^ two light-hoases on the rocks near 
the Land's Eofd^ which mark a dangerous 
shore. The day was clear^ and showed ua 
the whole coast to advantage ; but if these 
be the white clifik of England^ they have 
been strangely magnified by report : their 
forms are uninteresting^ and their heights 
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diminutive ; if a score such were piled un- 
der Cape Finisterre^ they would look like a 
flight of stairs to the Spanish mountains. 

I made this observation to J- , who could 

not help acknowledging the truths but he 
bade me look at the green fields. The ver« 
dure was certainly very delightful^ and that 
not merely because our eyes were wearied 
with the gray sea : the appearance was like 
green corn^ though approaching nearer I 
perceived that the colour never changed ; 
for the herb^ being kept short by cattle^ 
does not move with the wind. 

We passed in sight of St Maurs^ a little 
fishing-town on the east of the bay^ and 
anchored about noon at Falmouth. There 
is a man always on the look-out for the 
packets ; he makes a signal as soon as one 
is seen^ and every woman who has a hus- 
band on board gives him a shilling for the 
intelligence. I went through some trouble- 
some forms upon landings in consequence 
of the inhospitable laws enacted at the be* 
ginning of the war. There were then the 
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vexatious ceremonies of the custom-house 
to be performed^ where double fees were 
exacted for passing our baggage at extraor- : 

dinary hours. J bade me not judge of 

his countrymen by their sea-ports : it is a 
proverb^ said he^ *^ that the people at these 
places are all either birds of passage, or 
birds of prey ;'' it is their business to fieecc. 
us, and ours to be silent.— Patience where 
there is no remedy !— our own aphorism, 
I find, is as needful abroad as at home. 
But if ever some new Cervantes should 
arise to write a mock heroic, let him 
make his hero pass through a custom- 
house on his descent to the infernal re- 
gions. 

The inn appeared magnificent to me; 
my friend complained that it was dirty 
and uncomfortable. I cannot relish their 
food : they eat their meat half raw ; the 
vegetables are never boiled enough to be 
soft ; and every thing is insipid except 
the bread, which is salt, bitter, and dis* 
agreeable* Their beer is far better in 
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Spain^ the voyage and the climate ripen it» 
The cheese and butter were more to my 
taste ; mafUeca indeed is not butter^ and the 
Englishman * who wanted to call it so at 
Cadiz was as inaccurate in his palate as 
in his ideas. Generous wines are inordi-^ 
nately dear^ and no others are to be pro-^ 
cured ; about a dollar a bottle is the price. 
What you find at the inns is in general 
miserably bad; they know this^ and yet 
drink that the host may be satisfied with 
their expences : our custom of paying for 
the house-room is more econopical^ and 
better. 

Falmouth stands on the western side of 
the bay^ and consists of one long narrow 
street which exhibits no favourable spe- 
cimen either of the boasted cleanliness 
or wealth of the English towns. The 
wealthier merchants dwell a little out of 

• This blunder has been applied to the French 
w<»d eau, Wtudi ever may be original^ it certainly - 
o«|^t not to be palm^ iqpon an Englishman^^Tiu 



tiie toilfm upon the shores or ^n the op- 
posite sklb of the bay at « little plaoe 
called. FhiflUu];^. 'The harbouTj which is 
veijT 6ae; ^ iboannawled by tihe caitte of 
Pendemiis.; iibar its month there is asio|^ 
rock^ on which a pole is erected because it 
is covered «t high tide. A madman not 
many years ago carried his wife here at 
low watetj landed her on the rock^ and 
rowed away in sport ; nor did he retnita 
tiU her danger ^s well as fear had become 
extreme* 

Some time since the priest of this place 
was applied to to bury a certain peilson 
fromtheadjoiningconntry. ''Why, John/' 
said he to the sexton, '' we buried this 
man a dozen years ago :" and in fact it 
Appeared on referring to the books of llie 
church that his funeral had been registered 
ten years back. He had been bed-ridden 
and in a state of dotage during all that 
lime ; and his heirs had made a mock 
bnrialj to avoid certain legal forms and ex* 
penses which would else have been neciefe* 
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• sary to enable them to receive and dispose 
of his rents. I was also told another 
-anecdote of an inhabitant of this town^ 
not unworthy of a stoic : — His house was 
on fire ; it contained his whole property ; 
and when he found it was in vain to at- 
tempt saving any things he went upon the 
nearest hill and made a drawing of the 
conflagration : — an admirable instance of 
'English phlegm ! 

The perpetual stir and bustle in this inn 
is as surprising as it is wearisome. Doors 
opening and shuttings bells ringings voices 
calling to the waiter from every quarter^ 
while he cries '' Coming," to one room^ 
and hurries away to another. Every body 
is in a hurry here ; either they are going 
off in the packets^ and are hastening their 
preparations to embark ; or they have just 
arrived J and are impatient to be on the 
road homeward. Every now-and-then a 
carriage rattles up to the door with a ra- 
•pidity which makes the very house shake. 
-The man who cleans the boots is running 
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in one directioDj the barber with his pow* 
der-bag in another ; here goes the barber's 
boy with. his hot water and razors; there 
comes the clean linen from the washer- 
woman ; and the hall is fall of porters and 
sailors bringing in luggage^ or bearing it 
away; — now you liear a horn blow be- 
cause the post is coming in^ and in the 
middle of the night you are awakened by 
another because it is going but. Nothing 
is done in England without a noise^ and 
yet noise is the only thing they forget in 
the biU ! 
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Drearifieu of the . CputUtjfr^B4)dmn^~- 
. ' fyaf^Ooal the cfmiman Ikid.-^Lmmcei* 
:iim*-^E3i$idU9fceqf the Lms a^ 

Thursday, April 9S« 

Early in the morning our chaise was at 
the door^ a four-wheeled carriage which 
conveniently carries three persons. It has 
glass in front and at the sides> instead of 
being closed with curtains^ so that you at 
once see the country and are sheltered 
from the weather. Two horses drew us at 
the rate of a league and a half in the hour ; 
— such is the rapidity with which the Eng* 
lish traveL Half a league fromTalmouth is 
the little town of Penryn^ trhose ill-built 



and narrow streets seem to have been conF* 
tri ved to make as many acute angles in the 
foad^ and take the traveller up and dowft 
as many steep declivities as possible in a 
given distance. In two hours we reached 
Truro^ where we breakfasted: this nieal 
is completely spoilt by the abominable 
bitterness of the breads to which I shall 
not soon be able to reconcile myself. . The 
town is clean and opident ; its main street 
broadj with superb shops^ and a litde gut- 
ter stream running thorough it. All the 
shops have windows to them ; the climate 
is so inclement that it would be impos- 
sible to live without them. J showed 

ikie where some traveller had left; the ex* 
pression of his impatience written upon 
the wainscot with a pencil^*-'*^ Thanks to 
the Gods another stage is past''^— for all 
travellers are in haste here> either on their 
way home^ or to be in tikne for the packets 
When we proceeded the day had become 
dark and overclouded $-^quite English 
weather i-^I could scarcely keep my^lf 
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warm in my cloak : the trees have hardly a 
tinge of greeu^ though it is now so late in 
April. Every thing has a coarse and cold 
appearance : the heath looks nipt in its 
growth^ and the hedge-plants are all mean 
and insignificant : nettles^ and thistles^ 
and thorDS> instead of the aloe^ and the 
acanthus^ and the arhulus^ and the vine. 
We soon entered upon a track as dreary as 
any in Estremadura ; mile after mile the 
road lay straight before us ; up and down 
long hills^ whose heights only served to 
show how extensive was the waste. 

Mitchel-Dean^ the next place to which 
we came^ is as miserable as any of our 
most decayed towns ; it is what they call 
a rotten borough : that is, it has the privi- 
lege of returning two members to parlia* 
ment^ who purchase the votes of their 
constituents^ and the place has no other 
trade : — it has indeed a very rotten appear* 
ance. Even the poorest houses in this 
country are glazed : this^ however^ proves 
rather the inclemency of the climate than 
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the wealth of the people. Our second stage 
was to a single house called the Indian 
Queens^ which is rather a post-house than 
an inn. These places are not distinguished 
by a bush^ though that was once the custom 
here also^ but by a large painting swung 
from a sort of gallows before the door^ or 
nailed above it^ and the house takes its 
name from the sign* Lambs, horses, bulls, 
and stags, are common ; sometimes they 
have red lions, green dragons, or blue 
boars, or the head of the king or queen, or 

the arms of the nearest nobleman. One 
inconvenience attends their mode of travel- 
ling, which is, that at every stage the chaise 
is changed, and of course there is the trou- 
ble of removiog all the baggage. 

The same dreary country still lay before 
us ; on the right there was a wild rock 
rising at once Arom the plain, with a ruin 
upon its summit Nothing can be more 
desolate than the appearance of this pro-» 
vince, where most part of the inhabitant^ 
live in the mines^ '' I never see the greater 
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part of my parishioners/' said. a. clergy- 
man bere^ '^ till they come up to be buried/' 
We dined at Bodmin^ an old town which 
was once the cbie£ seat of religion in the 
district^ but has lAterially sufiered since 
the schism ; iU-built, yet not worse 
built than situated, being shadowed by a 
hill to the south ; and to complete the list 
of ill contrivances, their water is brought 
dirough the common burial-place. They 
bum earth*coal every where ; it is a black 
shining stone, very brittle, which kindles 
slowly, making much smoke, and much 
ashes : but as all the houses are built with 
chimneys, it is neither unwholesome nor 
disagreeable. An Englishman's delight is 
to stir the fire ; and I believe I shall soon 
acquire this part of their manners, as a 
means of self-defence against their raw 
and chilly atmosphere. The hearth is 
furnished with a round bar to move the 
coals, a sort of forceps to arrange them, 
and a small shovel for the cdiders ; all of 
iron, and so shaped and polished as to be 
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omamenta]* Besides these, there is what 
they call the fender^ which is a little 
moveable barrier, either of brass or po» 
lished steel, or sometimes of wire painted 
green and capt with brass^ ta prevent the 
live embers from falling upon the floor. 
The grates which confine the fire are often 
veiy costly and beautiful, every thing being 
designed to display the wealdi of the peo« 
pie ; even the bars, though they are nece»« 
sarily blackened every day by the smoke^ 
are regularly brightened in the mornings 
and this work is performed by women* 
In good houses the chimneys have a mar- 
ble frontal, upon the top of which vases of 
alabaster or spar, mandarins from China^ 
flower-stands, or other ornaments, are ar- 
ranged. 

ikflter dinner we proceeded to Launces^ 
ton ; the country improved upon us, and 
the situation of the place as we approach- 
ed, standing upon a hill, with the ruins of 
the castle which had once commanded it^ 

reminded me of our Moorish townst We 

10 
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arrived just as the evening was closing ;. 
our chaise wheeled under the gateway with 
a clangor that made the roof ring $ the 
waiter was at the door in an instant ; by 
the time we could let down the glass^ he 
had opened the door and let the steps 
down. We were shown into a comfort- 
able room ; lights were brought^ the twi« 
light shut Quty the curtains let down^ the 
fire replenished. Instead of oil^ they bum 
candles made of tallow^ which in this elim- 
inate is not offensive ; wax is so dear that 
it is used by only the highest ranks. 
• Here we have taken our tea ; and in the 

interval between that and supper^ J is 

reading the newspaper^ and 1 am minu- 
ting down the recollections of the day. 
What a country for travelling is this ! such 
rapidity on the road ! such accommoda* 
tions at the resting-^places ! We have ad- 
vanced fourteen leagues to-day without 
fatigue or exertion. When we arrive at 
the inn there is no apprehension lest the 
apartments should be pre-ociQUpijad; w^ 
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are not liable to any unpleasant company; 
we have not to send abroad to purchase 
wine and seek for provisions ; every thing 
is ready ; the larder stored, the fire bum-^ 
itkg, the beds prepared ; and the people of 
the house, instead of idly looking on, or 
altogether neglecting us, are asking our 
orders and solicitous to please, I no long-t 
er wonder at the ill-humour and fastidious*^ 
ness of Englishmen in Spain. 

Friday, April 23. 

Launceston castle was formerly used as 
a state prison. There were lazar-houses 
here and at Bodmin when leprosy was 
common in England. They attributed this 
disease to the habit of eating fish, and es- 
pecially the livers ; the fresher they wer6 
the more unwholesome they were thought. 
Whatever has been the cause^ whether 
change of diet, or change of dress, it has 
totally disappeared. 

The Tamar^ a clear shallow and rapid 
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stream^ flows by •Lamicestodj vatA divid^Hi 
Cornwall from DevotiBhire* The mouii* 
tainous character of the river^ the situation 
of the town rising behind it^ its ati^ienl 
appearance^ and its castle tow^i^g above 
all^ made so Spanish a scene^ that perhaps 
it pleased me the more for the rOsemblahce ; 
and I would willingly for a while have et^ 
changed the^aise for amule^ that I might 
have loitered to enjoy it at leisure. Th6 
English mode of travelling is excellently 
adapted for every things except for seeing 
the country. 

'We met a stage«>waggon, the vehicle in 
which baggage is transported^ for suboptei^- 
beasts are not in use. I could not imd^ 
gtne what this could be ; a huge carriage 
upon four wheels of prodigious breadth^ 
very wide add very long, and arched ovet 
with cloth^ like a bower, at a considerable 
height : this monstrous machine was 
drawn by eight large horses, whose neck- 
bells were heard far off as they approach- 
ed ; th^ carrieir walked beside them^ with a 
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long whip upon his «bouldeo as tall ag^in 
as himself^ which he sometimes Qracked in 
the air, seeming to have no occasion to 
exercise it in any other manner ; his dress 
was different from any that I had yet seen, 
it was a sort of tunic of coarse linen, and 
is pecuHar to this class of men. Here 
WiOuld have heen an adventure foe Don 
Quixote! Carrying is here a very consi* 
derable trade : these waggons are day and 
iught npon their wayj and are oddly enough 
called flying waggons, though of all ma- 
chines they travel the slowest, slower than 
even a traveJliog foneraL The breadth of 
the wheels is regulated by law, on account 
of the roads, to which great attention is 
paid, and which are deservedly esteemed 
objects of national importance. At certain 
distances gates are erected and toll-houses . 
beside them, where a regular tax is paid 
Ibr every kind of conveyance in proportion 
to the number of horses and wheels} 
housemen aad cattle also are subject to 
duty. These gates are rented by auo« 
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tion ; they are few or frequent^ as the na- 
ture of the soil occasions more or less ex- 
pense in repairs : no tax can be levied more 
fairly, and no public money is more fairly 
applied • Another useful peculiarity here is, 
that where the roads cross or branch off 
a directing post is set up, which might 
sometimes be mistaken for a cross, were it 
in a Catholic country. The distances are 
measured by the mile, which is the fourth 
of a league, and stones to mark them are 
set by the way-side, though they are often 
too much defaced by time or by mischie- 
vous travellers to be of any use. 

The dresses of the peasantry are far less 
interesting than they are in our own land ; 
they are neither gay in colour, nor grace- 
ful in shape ; that of the men differs little 
in make from what the higher orders wear. 
I have seen no goats ; they are not com- 
mon, for neither their flesh nor their milk 
is in use ; the people seem not to know 
how excellent the milk is, and how excel- 
lent a cheese may be made from it. All 
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the sheep are white^ and these also are ne- 
ver milked. Here are no aqueducts, no 
fountains by the way-side. 

Okehampton, which we next came to, 
stands in the county of Devonshire ; here 
also is a ruined castle on its hill, beautifully 
ivyed, and standing above a delightiiil 
stream. There was in our room a series of 
prints, which, as they represented a sport 
peculiar to England, interested me much : 
it was the hunting the hare. The first 
displayed the sportsmen assembled on 
horseback, and the dogs searching the co- 
ver: in the second they were in chace, 
men and dogs full speed, horse and horse- 
man together leaping over a high gate,-— 
a thing which I thought impossible, but 

J assured me that it was commonly 

practised in this perilous amusement : in 
the third they were at fault, while the poor 
hare was stealing away at a distance : the 
last was the death of the hare, the hunts- 
man holding her up and winding his horn, 
while the dogs are leaping round him. 
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This province appears far more fertile 
than the one we have quitted ; the wea^lth 
of which lies under grounds The beaalif 
of the country is much injured 1^ indo- 
sures, which intercept the view^ or cut it 
into patches; itiM not^ howev^j quite 
fair to jiudge of them in their present leaf- 
less state. The road was very hilly, -a 
thick small rain came <hi, and prevented 
us JTom seeing any thing. Wet «s is the 
climate of the whole island^ these two 
western provinces are particularly sut^ect 
to rain ; for they run out between the 
English and Bristol channels^ like a pe- 
ninsula ; in other respects their climate is 
bett(er, the temperature being considerably 
warmer ; so that sickly persons are sent bo 
winter here upon the south coast. Much 
cyder is made here : it is a far pleasaater 
liquor than their beery and may indeed be 
considered b» an exceUent beverage by a 
people to whom nature bets denied the 
grape. ' I pught^ perhaps, to say^ UiAt it .b 
even better than our t^onntry wines ; but 
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what we drank was generous cyder^ and 
at a price exceeding that which generous 
wine bears with us ; so that the advantage 
is still ours. 

We only stopped to change chaises at our 
next stage ; the ina.was not inviting in its 
i^pearance> and we had resolved to reach* 
Exeter to a late dinner. There were two 
busts in porcelain upon file chimney-piece^ 
one of Buonaparte, the other of John Wes*. 
ley, the founder of a numerous sect in 
this land of schismatics ; and between 
them a whole-length figure of Shakespeare, 

their famousdramatist. When J' had 

explained them to me, 1 asked him which 
of the three Worthies was the most popu* 
lar. '^ Perhaps,** said he, ^' the Corsican 
JQgt at present ; but his is a transient popu- 
larity; he isonlyihe first political actor of 
the day, and, like all other stage-players, 
must one day give way to his successors, 
as his predecessors have given way to him. 
Moreover^ he is rathemotorious han po- 
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pular ; the king of Prussia was a favourite- 
with the people^ and they hung up his 
picture as an alehouse sign^ as they had 
done prince Eugene before him^ and many 
a fellow gets drunk under them still ; but 
no one will set up Buonaparte's head as an 
invitation. Wesley^ on the contrary, is i^ 
s^int with his followers, and indeed with 
almost all the lower classes. As for Shake- 
speare, these people know nothing of him 
but his name ; he is famous in the strictest 
sense of the word, and his fam^ will last as 
long as the English language ; which by 
God's blessing will be as long as the ha^ 
bitable world itself." '' He is your saint P 
said I, smiling at the warmth with which 
he spake. 

At length we crossed the river Exe by a 
respectable bridge, and immediately enter- 
ed the city of Exeter, and drove up a long 
street to an inn as large as a large convent. 
Is it possible, I asked, that this immense 
house can ever be filled by travellers i He 
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told me in reply, that there were two other 
inns in the city nearly as large, besides 
many smaller ones ; and yet, that the last 
time he passed through Exeter, they were 
obliged to procure a bed for him in a pri- 
vate dwelling, not having one unoccupied 
in the house. 
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Exeter Cathedral and Public Walk. — Xi» 
braries.'^Honiton, — Dangers of English 
Travelling, and Cruelty mtk which it is 
attended* — Axminster. — Bridport. 

Saturday, April S4. 

If the outside of this New London Inn^ as 
it is called^ surprised me^ I was far more 
surprised at the interior. Excellent as the 
houses appeared at which we had already 
halted^ they were mean and insignificant 
compared with this. There was a sofa in 
our apartment^ and the sideboard was set 
forth with china and plate. Surely^ how- 
ever^ these articles of luxury are misplaced, 
as they are not in the slightest degree ne- 
cessary to the accommodation of a travel- 
ler^ and must be considered in his bill. 
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Exeter is an ancient city^ and has been 
^o slow in adopting modern improvements 
that it has the unsavoury odour of Lisbon* 
X)ne great street runs through the city from 
^ast to west; the rest consists of dirty 
lanes. As you cross^the bridge, you look 
down upon a part of the town below^ in- 
tersected by little channels of water. The 
cathedral is a fine object from those situa- 
tions where both towers are seen, and only 
half the body of the building, rising above 
the city. It cannot be compared with Se- 
ville, or Cordova, or Burgos ; yet certain- 
ly it is a noble pile. Even the heretics con- 
fess that the arches, and arched windows, 
and avenues of columns, the old monu- 
ments, the painted altar, and the coloured 
glass, impress them with a feeling favour- 
able to religion. For myself, I felt that I 
Stood upon ground, which^ desecrated as it 
was, had once been holy. 

Close to our inn is the entrance of the 
Nomey or public walk. The trees are elms, 
and have attained their full growth : indeed 

VOL* I. C 
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I have never seen a finer walk ; but every 
town ba& not its Nome; * as with us its 
alameda. I was shown a garden^ unique 
in its kindj which has been made in the 
old castle ditch. The banks rise steeply on 
each side ; one of the finest poplars in the 
countiy grows in the bottom^ and scarcely 
overtops the ruined wall. Jackson, one 
of the most accomplished men of his age^ 
directed these improvements; and never 
was accident more happily improved. He 
was-chiefly celebrated as a musician ;. but 
as a man of letters^ his reputation is con^ 
siderable \ and he was also a painter : few 
meuj if aay^ have succeeded so well in so 
many of the fine arts. Of the castle itself 
there are but few remains ; it was named 
Rougemont^ from the colour of the red 
sandy eminence on which it stands^ and 
for the same reason the city itself was call- 
ed by the Britons The Red City. 

* The author seems to have mistaken this fdr a 
general name.— Tb. 
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In moift of the English towns they have 
what they call cirealating libnories : the 
subscribers^ for an annual or quarterly 
payment^ have two or more volumes at 
a time^ according to the terms ; and stran- 
gers may be accommodated on deposit- 
ing the value of the book they choose* 
There are several of these in Exeter, one 
of wbicn^ I was told, was considered as re- 
markably good, ihe bookseller being him*> 
self a man of considerable learning and 
ability. Here was also a literary society 
of some celebrity, till the French revolu- 
tion, which seems to have disturbed every 
town, village, and aUnost every family in 
the kingdom, broke it up. The inhabitants 
in general are behindhand with their counr 
trymen in information and in refinement. 
The streets are not flagged, neither are 
they regularly cleaned, as in other parts 
of the kingdom ; the corporation used to 
compel the townspeople to keep their 
doors clean, as is usual in every English 
town; but some little while ago it was 
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discovered, that, by the laws of the dty> 
they had no authority to insist upon this ; 
and tlow the people will not remoTe the 
dirt from their own doors, because they 
say they cannot be' forced to do it. Their 
politics are as little progressive as their 
police : to this day, when they speak of 
the Americans, they call them the rebels. 
Everywhere else, this feeling is extinguish- 
ed among the people, though it still re- 
mains in another quarter. When Wash- 
ington died, his will was published in the 
-newspapers ; but in those which are im- 
mediately under ministerial influence, it 
was suppressed by high authority. It was 
not thought fitting that any respect should 
be paid to the memory of a man whom 
the Sovereign considered as a rebel and a 
traitor. 

The celebrated Priestley met with a sin^ 
gular instance of popular hatred in this 
place. A barber who was shaving him 
heard his name in the midst of the opera'- 
tion ; — he dropt his razor immediately, and 

8 



ran out of the room exclaimiug^ ^' that he 
had seen his cloven foot." 
. I bought here a map of England^ folded 
for the pockety with the roads and distances ~ 
all marked upon it. i purchased also a 
book of the roads^ in which not only the 
distance of every place in the kingdom from 
London^ and from each other^ is setdown> 
but also the best inn at each place is point- 
ed out^ the name mentioned of every 
gentleman's seat near the road^ and the 
objects which are most worthy a traveller's 
notice* Every thing that can possibly fa« 
cilitate travelling seems to have been pro- 
duced by the commercial spirit of this 
people* 

As the chief trade of Exeter lies with 
Spain^ few places have suffered so much 
by the late war. We departed about noon 
the next day; and as we ascended the first 
bill^ looked down upon the city and its 
cathedral towers to great advantage/ Our 
stage was four leagues^ along a road which^, 
4 century figp, when there was little tra^ 
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inellittg^ and no care taken of the pnblie 
ways^ -was remarkable as the best in the 
West of Eaglaocl. The -vale of HonitcMi^ 
vrfaich we overlooked on the way^ is con- 
sidered as one of the richest landscapes in 
the kingdom ; it is indeed a prodigious ex^^^ 
tent of highly cultivated country^ set thickly 
with hedges and hedge-row trees ; and had 
we seen it either in its full sammer green, 
or with the richer colouring of autumn^ 
perhaps I might not have been disappoint* 
ed. Yet I should think the English land- 
scape can never appear rich to a southern 
eye : the verdure is indeed beautiful and re* 
freshing^ but green fields and timber treea 
have neither the variety nor the luxuriance 
of happier climates* England seems to be. 
the paradise of slieep and cattle ; Valencia 
of the human race. 

Honiton^ the town where we changed 
chaises^ has nothing either interesting or 
remarkable in its appearance^ except that 
here^ as at Truro^ a littie stream flows along 
the street^ sMid little cialerns or basonsj^ 
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for dipping places^ are made before every 
door. Lace is manufactured here in imi* 
tation of the Flanders lace^.to which it is 
inferior because it thiclcens in washing; 
the /buU is in the thread. I have reason 
to Temember this town^ as our lives were 
endangered here by the misconduct of the 
iimkeeper. There was a demur about pro- 
curing horses for us ; a pair were fetched 
from tiie'fieidj a» we i^terwards discovered, 
who had either never been in harness be* 
fore, or so long out of it as to have be- 
come oomidete]; unmanageable. As soon 
as we were shut in, and the driver sliook the 
reins, they ran off— ^ danger which had 
been apprehended ; for a number of persons 
had collected round the inn door to see 
what would be the issue. The driver, who 
deserved whatever harm could happen to 
him, for having esposed himself and us to 
so much danger, had no command whatever 
over the frightened beasts ; he lost his seat 
presently, and was thrown upon the pole 
between the horses ; still he kept the reins. 
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and almost miraculously prevented himself 
from falling under the wheels^ till the 
horses were stopped at a time when we 
momently expected that he would be rua 
over and the chaise overturned. As I 
saw nothing but ill at this place^ so have 
I heard nothing that is good of it : the 
borough is notoriously venal ; and since it 
has become so the manners of the people 
have undergone a marked and correspond* 
ent alteration. 

This adventure occasioned considerable 
delays At length a chaise arrived ; and the 
poor horses^ instead «af being suffered ta 
rest, weary as they were, for they had just 
returned from Exeter, were immediately 
put- to for another journey. One of them 
had been rubbed raw by the harness. I 
was in pain the whole way, and could not 
but consider myself as accessory to an act 
of cruelty : at every stroke of the whip my 
conscience upbraided me, and the driver 
was not sparing of it. It was luckily a 
short stage of only two k«^gues and a 
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quarter. English travellings jou see^ has 
its evils and its dangers. The life of a post- 
horse is truly wretched: — there will be 
cruel individ|ials in all countries^ but cru* 
elty here is a matter of calculatiea : the 
post-masters find it more profitable to over^? 
work their beasts and kill them by hard 
labour in two or three years^ than to let 
them do half the work and live oijt their 
natural length of life* In commerce, evea 
more than in war, both men and beasts are 
considered merely as machines, aqd sacri 
$ced with even less compunction. 

There is a great fabric of carpets at Ax^ 
minster, which are woven in one entire 
piece. We were not detained here many 
minutes, and here we left the county of 
Devonshire, which in climate and fertility 
and beauty is said to exceed m«st parts of 
JSngland : if it be indeed so, Gnglan<d has 
little to boast of. ^oth their famous pi^ 
rates, the Drake and the Raleigh, were na^ 
lives of this province ; so also was Oxea- 
ham, another of these early Bqccs^neers, of 

c 2 
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wfaofe family it is still reported^ that be- 
fore any one dies a bird with a white breast 
flutters about the bed of the sick person^ 
and vanishes when he expires. 

We now entered upon Dorsetshire^ a 
dreary country. Hitherto I had been dis* 
posed to think that the English inclo* 
sures rather deformed than beautified the 
landscape^ bat I now perceived how cheer* 
less and naked the cultivated country ap- 
pears without them. The hills here are 
ribbed with furrows^ just as it is their fa- 
ihion to score the skin of roast pork. The 
soil is chalky and full of flints : night was 
setting-in^ and our horses struck fire at 
almost every step. This is one of the 
most salubrious parts of the whole island : 
it has been ascertained by the late census, 
that the proportion of deaths in the down- 
countries to the other parts is as 65 to 80> 
—a certain proof that inclosures are preju- 
dicial to health,* After having travelled 

* The dryoesB of soil is a more probable cause.— Ta« 
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three leagaes we reached Bridportj a wdl^ 
Imilt and flonriidirag town. At one time 
all the cordage for the English navy was 
manufactured here;. and the neighbour- 
hood is so proverbially prodoctiveof hemp^ 
that when a man is hanged^ tbe^ have a 
vnlgar saying, that he has been stabbed 
with a Bridport dagger. It is probable 
that -both hemp and flax degenerate in 
Englandjas seed is annually imported from 
Riga, 

Here ends our third day's journey. The 
roads are better^ the towns nearer each 
other^ more busy and more opulent as we 
advance into the country ; the inns more 
modern though perhaps not better^ and 
travelling more frequent. We are now in 
the track of the stagercoaches ; one passed 
us this mornings shaped like a trunk with 
a rounded lid placed topsy-turvy. The 
passengers sit sideways ; it carries sixteen 
persons withinside, and as many on the 
roof as can find room ; yet this unmerciful 
weight, with the proportioAate luggage of 
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each person^ is dragged by focif horses/ at 
the rate of a league and a half within the 
hour. The skill with which the .driver 
guides them with long reins^ and directs 
these huge machines round the corners of 
the streets^ where they always go with in* 
crease4 velocity, and through the sharp 
tarns of the inn gateways, is truly surpri- 
sing. Accidents, nevertheless, frequently 
happen; and considering how little time 
this rapidity allows for observing thecoun* 
try, and how cruelly it is purchased, I pre- 
fer the slow and safe movements of the 
calessa. 
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Dorchester. — Gilbert Wakefield. — Inside of 
an English Church. — Attempt to rear 
Silkwonns. — Down^country.-^Blandford. 
— Salisbury. — Execrable Alteration of the 
Cathedral. — Instance of public Impiety. 

Sunday, April 2S, 

We started early, and hurried over four 
leagues of the same open and uninterest-* 
ing country, which brought us to Dor- 
chester, the capital of the provinccj or 
county town, as it is called, because the 
provincial prison is here, and here the 
judges come twice a-year to decide all 
causes civil and criminal. The prison is a 
modem building : the height and strength 
of its walls, its iron-crated windows, and 
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its strong gateway^ with fetters hanging 
over the entrance, sufBcientlj characterise 
it as a place of punishment, and render it 
a good representation of a giant's castle ia 
romance. 

When J — passed through this town on 
his way to Spain, he visited Gilbert Wake^ 
field, a celebrated scholar, who was con- 
fined here as a favourer of the jf reach Re- 
volution. One of the bishops had written 
a book upon the state of public affairs, just 
at the time when the mini3ter proposed to. 
take from every man the tithe of his in- 
come : this the bishop did not think suffi- 
cient ; so he suggested instead, that a tenth 
should be levied of all the capita} in tho, 
kingdom ; arguing, that as ^very persoa 
would be affected in the same proportion, 
all would remain relatively as before, and 
in fact, no person be affected at all. This, 
curious argument he enforced by as cu« 
rious an illustration ; he said, ** That if the 
foundation of a great building were ta 
sink equally in every part at the sajme tim^ 
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the whole pile^ instead of suffering any in- 
jury, would become the firmer." — *^ True/* 
said Wakefield in his reply, '' and you^ my 
k>rd bishopj who dwell in the upper apart- 
ments, might still enjoy the prospect from 
your window ; — but what would become of 
me and the good people who live upon the 
ground-floor?" 

Wakefield was particularly obnoxious 
to theigovernment, because his character 
stood very high among the Dissenters foK 
learning and integrity, and his opinions 
were proportionately of weight. They 
brought him to trial for having in his 
answer to the bishop's pamphlet applied 
the fable of the Ass and his Panniers to 
existing circumstances. Had it indeed 
been circulated among the poor, jits ten- 
dency would certainly have been mis- 
chievous ; but in the form in which it 
appeared it was evidently designed as a 
warning to the rulers, not as an address to 
the mob. He was, however, condemned 
to two years confinement in this prison^ 
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this place bein^ chosen as out of reach of 
bis friends^ to make imprisonment more 
painful. The public feeling upon this ri- 
gorous treatment of so eminent a man was 
strongly expressed^ aqd a subscription was 
publicly raised for him which amounted to 
above fifteen hundred pieces-pf-eight, and 
which enabled his family to remove to 
Dorchester and settle there. But the ma- 
gistrates^ whose business it was to oversee 
the prison^ would neither permit them to 
lodge with him in his confinement^ nor 
even to visit him daily. He was thus pre-* 
vented from proceeding with the education 
of his children^ an occupation which he 
had ever regarded as a duty^ and which had 
been one of his highest enjoyments. But, 
in the midst pf vexations and insults^ he 
steadily continued to pursue both his li-» 
terary and christian labours ; affording to 
his fellow prisoners what assistance was 
in his power, endeavouring to reclaim the 
vicious, and preparing the condemned for 
deaths His imprisonment eventually proved 
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fatal. He had been warned on its expira« 
lion to accustom himself slowly to his for- 
mer habits of exercise, or a fever would in^ 
evitably be the consequence ; a fact known 
by experience. In spite of all his pre- 
eauiions it took place ; and while his 
friends were rejoicing at his deliverance 
he was cut off. As a polemical and pa<* 
litical writer he indulged an asperity of 
language which he had learnt from hi» 
favourite philologists^ but in private life 
no man was more generally or more de^ 
servedly beloved, and he had a fearless 
and inflexible honesty which made him 
utterly regardless of all danger, and would 
have enabled him to exult in martyrdom. 

When J had related this history to 

me, I could not but observe how far more 
humane it was to prevent the publication 
of obnoxiou9 books than to permit them 
to be printed and then punish the persons 
concerned. '* This," he said, '^ would be 
too open a violation of the liberty of the 
press," '^ 
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By the time we had hreakfa&ted the belli 
for divine service were ringing, and I took 
the opportunity to step into one of their 
churches. The office is performed in a 
desk immediately under the pulpit, not at 
the altar : there were no lights burning, 
9or any church vessels, nor ornaments to 
be seen. Monuments are fixed against 
the walk and pillars, and I thought there 
was a damp and unwholesome smell, pern 
haps because I involuntarily expected the 
frankincense. They have an abominable 
custom of partitioning their churches into 
divisions which they call pews, and whidi 
are private property ; so that the wealthy 
sit at their ease, or kneel upon cushions, 
while the poor stand during the whole ser- 
vice in the aisle. 

An attempt was made something more 
than a century ago to rear silkworms in 
this neighbourhood by a Mr Newberry ; a 
man of many whimsies he was called, and 
whimsical indeed he must have been ; for 
t|;ie different buildings for his silkworms 
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aad his laboratories were so numeroas thai 
his house looked like a village^ and all his 
laundry and dairy work was done by men, 
because he would su£fer no women ser^ 
Yants about him. 

The road still lay over the downs ; this 
is a great riieep country, aboye I50/X)0i 
are annually sold from Dorsetshire to 
other parts of England ; they are larger 
than oim, and I think less beautiful, the 
wool being more curled and less soft in its 
apjpearanpe. It was once supposed that the 
thyme in these pastures was so nouri^- 
ing as to make the ewes produce twins, a 
story which may be classed with the tale 
of the Lusitanian foals of the wind ; it is 
however true that the ewes are purchased 
by the farmers near the metropolis, for 
the sake of fattening their lambs for the 
London market, because they yean earlier 
than any others. The day was very fine, 
and the sight of this open and naked 
country, where nothing was to be seen but 
an extent of ^hort green turf under a sky 
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of cloudless blue^ was singular and beau- 
tiful. There are upon the downs many 
sepulchral hillocks^ here called barrows^ 
of antiquity beyond the reach of history. 
We past by a village church as the people 
were assembling for service^ men and wo- 
men all in their clean Sunday clothes ; the 
men: standing in groups by the church-^ 
yard stile^ or before the porch^ or sitting 
upon the tombstones^ a hale and ruddy 
race. The dresses seem every where the 
same^ without the slightest provincial di& 
ierence : all the men wear hats^ the least 
gi'aceful and least convenient covering for 
the head that ever was devised* I have 
not yet seen a cocked hat except upon the 
officers. They bury the dead both in town 
and countr;^ round the churches^ and the 
O church-yards are full of upright stones^ on 

which the name and age of the deceased 
. is inscribed^ usually with some account 
of his good qualities^ and not unfrequent- 
ly some rude religious rhyme. I observe, 
that the oldest churches are always the 
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most beautiful, here as well as every 
where else ; for as we think more of our- 
selves and less of religion, more of this 
world and less of the next, we build better 
4iouses and worse churches. There are no 
storks here : the jackdaw, a social and 
noisy bird^ commonly builds in the stee- 
ples. Little reverence is shown either to 
the church or the cemetery ; the boys play 
with a ball against the tower, and the 
priest's horse is permitted to graze upon 
the graves. 

At Blandford we changed chaises ; a 
wealthy and cheerful town. The English 
cities have no open centre like our plazas; 
•but, in amends for this, the streets are far 
wider and more airy : indeed they have 
never sun enough to make them desirous 
of shade. The prosperity of the kingdom 
has been fatal to the antiquities, and con- 
sequently to the picturesque beauty of the 
towns. Walls, gates, and castles have 
been demolished to make room for the 
growth of streets. You are delighted 
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with the appearance of opuleace in ihi 
houses^ and the perfect cleanliness every 
where whea you are within the town ; 
but without^ there /is nothing which the 
painter would choose for his subject, no- 
thing to call up the recollections of old 
times, and those feelings with which we 
always remember the age of the shield and 
the lance. 

This town and Dorchester, but this in 
particular, has suffered much from fire f a 
tremendous calamity which is every day 
occurring in England, and agunst which 
daily and dreadful experience has not yet 
taught them to adopt any general means 
of prevention. There are large plantar 
tious about Blandford : — I do not like the 
English method of planting in what they 
call belts about their estates ; nothing can 
be more formal or less beautiful, especial* 
]y as the fir is the favourite tree, which 
precludes all variety of shape and colouv. 
By some absurdity which I cannot ex> 
plain, they set the young trees so thick 
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the remainder cannot grow at all ; and 
when they are weeded^ those which are 
left, if they do not wither sxkd perish in 
consequence of the exposure, rarely attain 
to any size or strength. 

Our next stage was to the episcopal city 
of Salisbury ; here we left the down-coun- 
try, and once more entered upon cultivated 
fields and inclosures. The trees in these 
hedge-rows> if they are at all lofty, have 
all their bougbs dipt to the very top ; no- 
thing can look more naked and deplorable. 
When they gtow by the way-side, this is 
enjoined by law, because their droppings 
after rain injure the road, and their shade 
prevents it from drying. The climate has 
so much rain and so little sun, that over- 
hanging boughs have been found in like 
manner injurious to pasture or arable lands, 
and the trees, therefore, are every where 
thus deformed. The approach to Salisbury 
is very delightful ; — little rivers or rivulets 
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are seen in every direction ; housed extend^ 
iDg into the country, garden-trees within 
the city, and the spire of the cathedral 
over-topping all ; the highest and the most 
beautiful in the whole kingdom. 

We visited this magnificent building 
while our dinner was getting ready : like 
all such buildings, it has its traditional 
tales of absurdity and exaggeration — that 
it has as many private chapels as months in 
a year, as many doors as weeks^ as many 
pillars as days, as many windows as hours, 
and as many partitions in the windows as 
minutes : they say also, that it is founded 
upon wool-packs, because nothing else 
could resist the humidity of the soil. It 
has lately undergone, or, I should rather 
say, suffered a thorough repair in the true 
spirit of reformation* Every thing has 
been cleared away to give it the appearance 
of one huge room. The little chapels, 
which its pious founders and benefactors 
had erected in the hope of exciting piety 
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in Others^ and profiting by their prayers, 
are all swept away! but you may easily 
conceive what wild work a protestant ar- 
chitect must make with a cathedral, when 
he fits it to his own notions of architecture, 
without the slightest feeling or knowledge 
of the design with which such buildings 
were originality erected. The naked monu* 
ments are now ranged in rows between 
the pillars, one opposite another, like cou- 
ples for a dance, so as never monuments 
were placed before, and, it is to be hoped, 
never will be placed hereafter. Here is the 
tomb of a nobleman, who, in the reign of 
our Philip and, Mary, was executed for 
murder, like a common malefactor, with 
this difiTerence only, that he had the privi- 
lege of being hanged in a silken halter ; a 
singularity which, instead of rendering his 
death less, ignominious, has made the ig- 
nominy more notorious. The cloisters and 
the chapter-house have escaped alteration. 
I have seen more beautiful cloisters in our 
own country, but never a finer cbapter- 
vou !• D 
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hcwae; it is suppcnrted^ as nsual^ by one 
oeotral piDar, whose top arches off on all 
sidesy ]ike the head of a spreading palm* 
The bishop's palace was bought during the 
reign of the presbyterians by a ribh tailor, 
who demolished it and sold the materials. 
The cemetery has suffered even more 
than the ehurchj if more be possible, from 
the abominable sacrilege, and abominable 
taste of the late biiEAiop^and his chapter. 
They ha^e destroyed ail memorials of the 
dead, for liie sake of laying it down as a 
smooth wellHshom grass plat, gamii^ed 
with bright yellow grarel walks ! This suits 
no feeling of the mind connected with re* 
Kgious reverence, wiUi death, or with the 
hope of innnortality ; indeed it suits with 
nothing except a new painted window mt 
die altar, of truly EngUsh design, (for 
England is not the country of the arti^) 
and an organ, bedecked with crocketed 
pinnacles, more than ever was Gothic 
tower, and of stone colour, to imitate ma- 
sonry ! This, however, it should be added. 
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was given in a handsome manner by the 

King. A subscription was raised throvgfa 

the diocese to repair the cathedral ^ the 

King haying enquired of the bishop how 

it succeeded^ proceeded to ask why he 

himself had not been applied to for a con*- 

tributiom The prelate^ with courtly sub* 

mission^ disclaimed such presumption as 

highly improper. I live at Windsor^ said 

the King, in your diocese, and, thoi^h I 

atn not rich, can afford to give yew an i>r«> 

gan, which I know yon want; so order 

one in my name, and let it be suitable to 

so fine a cathedral* 

The soil here abounds so much with 

water,, that there are no vaults in the 

churches, nor cellars in the city ; a spring 

will sometimes gush up when they are 

digging a grave. little streams flow 

through several of the streets, so that the 

city has been called the £nglifih Venice ; 

but whoever gave it this appellation, either 

had never seen Venice, or gprossly flattered 

Salisbmy. Indeed, till the resemblance 

8 
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was invented^ these streamlets were rather 
Aonght inconvenient than beautiful ; and 
tmvellers complained that they made the 
streets not so clean and not so easy of pas-^ 
sage^ as they would have been otherwise. 
The place is famous for the manufactory 
of knives and scissars^ which are here 
brought to the greatest possibleperfection. 
I am. sorry it happened to be Sunday ; for 
the shops^ which form so lively. a feature 
in English towns^ are all fastened up with 
shutters^ which give the city a melancholy 
and mourning appearance. I saw^ how- 
ever^ a priest walking in his cassock from 
the church, — the only time .when 1 the 
priests are distinguished in their dress from 
thelaity» 

A remarkable instance of insolent im- 
piety occurred lately in a village near this 
place. A man, in derision of religion, 
directed in his wiU, that his horse should 
be caparisoned and led to his grave, and 
there shot, and buried with him, that he 
might he ready to mount at the resurrec* 
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tioD^ and start to advantage. To the dis- 
grace of the country this was actually per- 
formed : the executors and the legatees pro« 
bably thought themselves bound to obey the 
will; but it is unaccountable why the cler- 
gyman did not interfere^ and apply to the 
bishop. 
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Old Saimid.'^Cmmtry thinly peopIecU — Ba^ 
nngstoke. — Ruins of a Catholic Chapel.-^ 
Waste Land near London. — Staines. — 
Iron Bridges. — Custom of exposing the 
dead Bodies of Criminals. — Hounshw.^'^ 
Brentford.'^Afproach to London.-^Ar'- 
rival. 

Monday, April M. 

Half a league from Salisbuiy^ close on 
the left of the London road^ is Old Sarum^ 
the Sorbiodunum of the Romans, famous 
for many reasons. It covered the top of 
a round hill, which is still suiTounded with 
a mound of earth and a deep fosse. Un- 
der the Norman kings it was a flouri^ 
ing town, but subject to two evils; th^ 
want of water^ and the oppression of the 
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castle soldiers. The townsmen^ therefore^ 
with one consent^ removed to New Samm; 
the present Salisbary^ where the first of 
these eTils is more tiban remedied; and 
th^ garrison was no longer maintained at 
Old Sanim when there was nobo^ to be 
pillaged. So was the original city desert- 
ed^ except by its right of representation in 
paadiament; not a sonl remaining there. 
Seti»' bnifgage tettnies^ in a village west^ 
wiedrd of it^ prodnee tWo burges^cfs td s^ve 
in parHadieht fbr Old Sanim ; four of these 
tenures (the majority) were sold very late*- 
ly for a snm Kttle «hort of 200^000 peso- 
duros, 

Fiom this place Salii^bttry Plain stretches 
to^ the i^orth^ but little of it is visible from 
the road wbich we were travelling : much 
of this wide waste has lately been inclosed 
and cultivated. I regretted that I couki 
not visit Stonehenge^ the famous druid- 
ical monument^ which was only a league 
and a half distant : but as J — was on his 
way home^ after so long an absence^ Z 
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could. not. ey^n express a wish to delay 

Stockbridge and Basingstoke were our 
next stages : the country is mostly down^ 
recently enclosed^ and of wonderfully thin 
population in comparison of the culture. 
Indeed haryest here depends upon a tem-x 
pprary emigration of the western, clothiers^ 
who. come and work during the haryest 
months* The few trees, in this district 
grow about the yillages which are scatter- 
ed in the yalliesr-beautiful objects in an 
open and naked country. You see flints 
and chalk in the fields^ if the soil be not 
coyered with corn or turnips. Basingstoke 
is a town which stands at the junction of 
fiye great roads^ and is of course a thriving 
place. At the north side is a small but 
beautiful ruin of a chapel once belonging 
to a brotherhood of the Holy Ghost. J — 
led me to see it as a beautiful object^ in 
which light only all Englishmen regard 
such monuments of the piety of their 
forefathers and of their own laments^l^l^ 
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apostasy* The roof had once been adorn t. 
ed with the history of the prophets and the 
holy apostks ; but the more beautiful and 
the more celebrated these decorations^ the 
more zealously were they destroyed in the 
schism. I felt deeply the profanation^ and 
said a prayer in silence upon the spot 
where the altar should have stood. One; 
relic of better times is still preserved at 
Basingstoke : in all parishes it is the cus*. 
tom^ at stated periods^ to walk round the' 
boundaries; buthere^ and here only^ is 
the procession connected with religion:, 
they begin and conclude the ceremony by 
singing a psalm under a great elm which 
grows before the parsonage-house. 

Two leagues and a half of wooded 
country reach Hertford Bridge^ a place; 
of nothing but inns for travellers : from 
hence^ with short and casual interruptions^ 
Bagshot Heath extends to Egham^ not 
less than fourteen miles. We were within 
six leagues of London^ a city twice during 
the late war on the very brink of famine, 

d2 
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and Iwiee iif hourly dread of insurre^tioa 
hdti that dte^idful catise :-^aad jet sq near 
il kibsA tract of eouutty utterly wa^te ! No^ 
Ahkg biit wild shetpi tbal ran aa fleet m 
hounds; are M»;ttered ovef tbit dreary de*- 
i^rt : fiedi there h none on these wretch*' 
ed crealatrea ; but those who are <mly half- 
atat^ed on the heath ptoduce good mea^ 
wfac«L fatted : all the flesh and all the fa( 
heingisifd on, as graziers 8pea){:> Bmw, it sf 
eqtiiralent in tenderness to Ismh^ and in 
flaTour to mutton^ and has fame accord-* 
ingly in the nKtropolis* 

At Staines we crost the Thames — ^npt 
by a new bridge^ now for the third time 
built^ but 0¥er a crazy wooden one above 
a ee»itary old« We enquired the reason^ 
and heard a curious history. The river 
h^re divides the counties of Middlesex ^ud, 
Sorry ; and the magistrate of both coun- 
tiesj having agreed upon the. necessity of 
buildittg a bridge^ did not agree exactly as 
to its situation ; neither party would give 
way^ and accordingly each collected man 
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teiiab for ImiUKiig a half-bridge from its 
leipeotive bank^ but not oppoeiite to the 
other. Time at length shoired the nn* 
fitnm of thisy and convinced them that 
two half bridgeii would not make a whole 
one t thejT^ then bnilt three arche» close to 
the old brk}|^ ; when weight Was laid on 
the middle paeni^ they sunk considerab^f 
into an unremembered and untried Quick- 
sand, and aH the work waft to be undone* 
In the meanwhile^ an adventuf^nis ifou 
Mdge bad been built at Sundetland^ otie 
ardb of monstrous span over a river with 
high rocky banks, so that large $hips could 
sail nnder. The architect of this work> 
which Was much talked of, offered bis ser** 
vices to throw a similar but smaller bridge 
over the Thames. But, alas! his rocky 
abutments were not there, and he did not 
believe enough in mathematics to know 
the mighty lateral pressure of a wide flat 
arch. Stone abutments, however, were to 
be made ; but, from prudential considera^ 
tiMs, the Middlesex abutment, of seem** 
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ing solidity^ w&s hollow^ having been ia- 
tended for the wine-cellar of a large inn ; 
so as soon as the wooden frame work was 
removed^ the flat arch took the liberty of 
pushing away the abutment — alias the 
wine^ellar— and after carriages had pass- 
ed over about a week^ the fated bridge was 
once more closed against passage. 
. I know not how these iron bridges nUiy 
appear to an English eye^ but to a Spa- 
niard's they are utterly detestable. The co- 
lour^ where it is not blacky is msty^ and 
the hollowj open^ spider work, which they 
so much praise for its lightness, has no 
appearance of solidity. Of all the works 
of man, there is not any one which unites 
so well with natural scenery, and so 
heightens its beauty, as a bridge, if any 
taste, or rather if no bad taste, be display- 
ed in its structure. This is exemplified in 
the rude as well as in the magnificent ; by 
the stepping stones or crossing plank of a 
village brook, as well as by the immortal 
works of Trajan : but to look at these 
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iron bridges which are betpoken at the 
foundries^ you would actually suppose that 
the architect had studied at the confec- 
tiouer's^ and borrowed his ornaments from 
the sugar temples of a desert. It is cu- 
rious that this execrable improvement^ as 
every novelty is called in England^ should 
have been introduced by the notorious po« 
Utician, Paine^ who came over from Ame*- 
ca^ upon this speculation^ and exhibited 
one as a show upon dry ground in. the mer 
tropolis** 

Staines was so called^ because the bound* 
ary stone which marked the extent of the 
city of London's jurisdiction up the river 
formerly stood here. The country on the 
Jiondon side had once been a forest ; but 
has now no other wood remaining than a 
£ew gibbets ; on one of which^ according 
to the barbarous custom of this countryi 
a criminal was hanging in chains. Some 

* The great Sunderland bridge has lately become 
liable to tremendous vibrations, and thereby esta- 
Wished tiie unfitness of boildii^ anymore suck— -Xr< 
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fiT6»«ad-tW€ntj years ago^ about a hon* 
Ated such were exposed upon the heatb ; 
so that from whater^ quarter the wind 
hkm, it brought with it a cadaTerous and 
pestilential odour. The nati<m is becoming 
fnore civilized ; they now take the bodies 
down after reasonable expoi^re; and it 
wil) probably not be long before a practice 
so offensive to public £e(^ng, and p«ibfie 
decency^ \inll b€ altogether discontinued. 
This heath is infamous for the robberies 
which are committed upon it^ at idl hours 
of the day and nigh^ though travelers and 
stage-coaches are continually passing : the 
banditti are chiefly h(Mr$emen, who strike 
across with their booty into one of the 
roadsy which intersect it in every direction^ 
and easily escape pursuit; an additional 
r;9ason ftnr inclosing the waste. We pass* 
t4 cloise to some powder-mills^ which are 
either so ill-contrived^ or so carelessly 
managed^ that they are blown up about 
ouce aryear: then we entered the great 
Western road at Houndiow ^ from thence 
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to the metropolis is only two leftgues and 
a half. 

.Three miles further is Breotford> the 
county town of Middlesex^ and of all placet 
the most famous in the electiooeering bis-* 
tory of England. It was now almost one 
eontiniied street to London. The number 
of traTellers perfectly astonished me^ pre- 
pared as I had been by the gradual in- 
crease along the road ; horsemen and foot- 
men> carriages of eyeiy description and 
erery shi^^ waggons and carts and cover* 
ed carts^ stag^-coaches^ long^ square^ and 
double^ coaches^ phariots^ chaises^ gigs^ 
bnggieSj'currideSj and phaetons; the sound 
of their wheels ploughing through the wet 
gravel was .as continuous and incessant as 
the roar of the waves on the sea beach* 
Evening was now setting in , and it was dark 
before we reached Hyde Park Comer, the 
entrance of the capital. We had travelled 
for some time in silence ; J — ^'s thoughts 
were upon his family, and I was as natu* 
rally led to think on mine, from whom I 
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was now separated by so wide a tract of 
sea and land^ among heretics and stran** 
gers^ a people notoriously inhospitable to 
foreigners^ without a single friend or ac- 
quaintance^ except my companion. You 
will not wonder if my spirits were depress- 
ed ; in truths I never felt more deeply de- 
jected ; and the more I was surprised at 
the length of the streets^ the lines of lamps^ 
and of illuminated shops^ and the stream 
of population tawhich.there seemed to be 
no end^ — the more I felt the solitariness of 
my own situation* « 

r The chaise at last stopped at J — 's door 
in——. I was welcomed as kindly as 
I could wish : my apartment had beeu 
made ready : I pleaded fatigue^ and sooa 
retired. 
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Watchneru-^Noise in London Night and 
Morning. — An English Family.^^Advice 
to Traveller^. 

Tuesday, April 2r» 1802. 

The first night in ft strange bed is seldom 
a night of sound rest ; — one is not intimate 
enough with the pillow to be quite at ease 
upon it* A traveller^ like myself^ indeed^ 
might be supposed to sleep soundly any 
where; but the very feeling that my jour- 
ney was over was a dis(|uieting one> and I 
should have lain awake thinking of the 
friends and parents whom I had left^ and 
the strangers with whom I was now do- 
mesticated^ had there been nothing else to 
disturb me. To sleep in London^ however^ 
is an art which a foreigner must acquire 
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by time and habit. Here was the watch- 
man^ whose business it is^ not merely to 
guard the streets and take charge of the 
public security, but to inform the good 
people of London every half hour of the 
state of the weather. For the three first 
hours I was told it was a moonlight night, 
then it became cloudy, and at half past 
three o'clock was a rainy morning ; $o that 
I was as well acquainted with every varia- 
tion of the atmosphere as if I had been 
looking from the window all night long. 
A strange custom this, to pay men foir tiell- 
iog them what the wcHllher is, every hour 
during the night, till tfady get so accHs^tonh* 
ed to the noise, that diey sleep on and caa- 
not hear what is said. 

Besides this regular annoyance, there is 
another cause of disturbance. The ivhsi^ 
bitants of this great city seem to be divided 
into two distinct ca8ts,*-the Solar and the 
Lunar races, — those who live by day, and 
those who live by night, antipodes to each 
other, the one rising just as the odiers 



go to 1>ed. The claUer of the night coaches 
Jiad acarcelv ceased^ hefoce that of the 
morniog carts began. The dustman with 
his bell> and his chaunt of dust ho ! sue* 
ceeded to the watchman ; then came the 
]iorter*hQUse boy for the pewter-pots which 
had been sent out for supper the preceding 
night; the milkman nexl^ and so on^ a 
sucoession of cries^ each in a di£ferent tune^ 
fo numerous^ that I could no longer follow 
them hi my enquiries. 

^ the. watchman had told me of the 
rain, I ni^as neither surprised nor sorry at 
finding it a wet morning : a day of rest 
af^ the voyage and so lotng a journey is 
acceptable, and the leisure it allows for 
clearing my memory^ and settling accounts 
with my journal^ is what I should have 
chosen. More novelties will crowd up^ 
on me now than it will- be easy to keep 
pace with/ Here I am in liondon, the 
most wonderful spot upon this habitable 
earth. 

The inns had given me a taste of £ng- 
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lish manners; still the domestic accom- 
modations and luxuries surprised me. 
Would you could see our breakfast scene ! 
every utensil so beautiful^ such order^ such 
curiosity ! the whole furniture of the room 
so choice^ and of such excellent workman- 
ship, and a fire of earth-coal enlivening 
every things But I must minutely de- 
scribe all this hereafter. To paint the fa- 
mily group is out of my power ; words may 
convey an adequate idea of deformity^ and 
describe with vivid accuracy what is gro 
tesque in manner or costume i but for 
gracefulness and beauty we have only ge- 
neral terms. Thus much^ however^ may 
be said ; there is an elegance and a pro- 
priety in the domestic dress of English wo^ 
men^ which is quite perfect^ and children 
here and with us seem almost like beings 
of different species. Their dress here bears 
no resemblance to that of their parents; 
I could not but feel the unfitness of our own 
manners> and acknowledge that our child*- 
ren in full dress look like colts in harness^ 
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JjuJs arefine^ healthy^ happy-looking child- 
ren ; their mother educates them^ and was 
telling her husband with delightful pride 
bow they had profited^ how John could 
spell^ and Harriet tell her letters. She has 
shown me their books^ for in this country 
they have books for every gradation of 
the growing intellect^ and authors of the 
greatest celebrity have not thought it be- 
neath them to employ their talents in this 
useful department. Their very playthings 
are made subservient to the purposes of 
education; they have ivory alphabets with 
which they arrange words upon the table, 
and dissected maps which they combine 
into a whole so' much faster than I can do^ 
that I shall not be ashamed to play with 
them, and acquire the same readiness. 

J — has a tolerable library; he has the 
best Spanish authors ; but I must not keep 
company here with my old friends. The 
advice which he has given me, with respect 
to my studies^ is very judicious* Of our 
best books, he says, read none but such as 
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are iabsoltttdy necesaaiy to gite you a com- 
petent knowledge of the land you are in; 
you will take b^ck with you our great au- 
tliorsj and it is best to read them at leisure 
in your own eountry^ when you will more 
thoroughly Understand them • Newspapers^ 
Reviews^ and other temporary publications 
wiU iliake jnDu best acquainted with Eng- 
land in its present state ; and we have bnlky 
county histories^ not worth freight across 
the wateTj which you should consult for 
information concerning what you have 
seen^ and what yon mean to see. But re'- 
serve our classics for Spain^ and fead ho- 
tiling which you buy.* 

The tailor and idioemaker have made 
liieir appearance. I fancied my figure Was 
quite English in my pcintaloons of broad- 
striped fustian^ and large coat buttons of 
cut steel ; but it seems that although they 
are certainly of genuine English manufac- 
ture, they were manufactured only for fo- 

* Having taken bis advice, I reoommend it to fa* 
tare traveUers.— ^uf Aor^i note. 
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reign sale. To-morrow my buttons will be 
covered^ and my toes squared^ and I shall 
be in no danger of being called Frenchman 
in the streets. 
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General Description of London."^ Walk to 
the Palace. — Crowd in the Streets."^ 
Shops^ — Cathedral of St Paul» — Palace 
of the Prince of Waks^-^Oddities in the 
Shop Windows. 

Wednesday, April 28. 

JVf Y first business was to acquire some 
knowledge of the place whereof I am now 
become an inhabitant. I began to study 
the plan of London^ though dismayed at 
the sight of its prodigious extenti — a city 
€1 league and a half from one extremity to 
the other^ and about half as broad^ stand-^ 
ing upon level ground. It is impossible 
ever to become thoroughly acquainted 
with such an endless labyrinth of streets ; 
and^^as you may well suppose^ they who 
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live at one end know little or nothing of 
the other. The river is no assistance to a 
stranger in finding his way. There is no 
street along its banks^ and no eminence 
from whence you can look around and 
take your bearings. 

LondoDi properly so called^ makes but 
a small part of this immense capital^ 
though the focus of business is there. 
Westminster is about the same size. To 
the east and the north is a great popula* 
ticm included in neither of these cities^ 
and probably equal to both. On the 
western side the royal parks have pre- 
vented the growth of houses^ and form a 
gap between the metropolis and its sub- 
urb. All this is on the north side of the 
liver. Southwark^ or the Borough^ is on 
the other shore^ and a town has grown at 
Lambeth by the Primate's palace^ which 
has BOW joined it. The extent of ground 
covered with houses on this bank is 
greater than the area of Madrid. The 
populaticm is now ascertained to exceed 

VOL« 1* B 
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nine hundred thousand persons, nearly it 
twelfth of the inhabitants of the whole 
island. . 

Having studied the way to the palace, I 
set off. The distance was considerable: 
the way, after getting into the maia streets^ 
tolerably straight. There were not many 
passers in the by^streets ; but when I 
reached Cheapside the crowd completely 
astonished me. On each side, of the way 
were two uninterrupted streams of people, 
one going east, the other west. At first I 
thought some extraordinary occasion must 
have collected such a concourse ; but! soon 
perceived it was only the usual course, of 
business. They moved on in two regular 
counter currents, and the rapidity with 
which they moved was as remarkable a^ 
their. numbers.. It .was easy to perceive 
that, the English calculate the vahie of 
time. Nobody was loitering to look at 
the beautiful things in the. shop windows ; 
none were stopping to c<Miyerse, every one 
was in haste, yet no one in a huny ; the 
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'quickest possible step seemed to be the 
m^ural pace. The carriages were nume- 
rous in proportion^ and were driven with 
answerable Telocity* . 

If>poss»bie9 ^I was •still more astonished 
at bbe opulence and splendomr of the shops : 
drapers, stationers^ confectioners^ pastry- 
cooks, 8eal*cutters> 8ilver»smiths> book- 
sellers, . print-^-sellers, hosiers^ fruiterers^ 
chiaa-seUer8>r-^one close to another, with- 
out? intermission^ a e^op to every house, 
street after street, and mile after mile ; the 
articles themselves so beautiful^ and so 
beautifully arranged, that if they who pass- 
ed by me had had leisure to cfbserve any 
thin^ they, might have known me to be a 
foreigner by the frequent stands which I 
made to admire them. Nothing which I 
had- ieen in the country bad prepared me 
for such a display of splendour. 

*Mjr way lay by St Paul's church. The 
sight of thit. truly noble building rather 
piwoked than pleased me. The-English, . 
after erecting so grand an edifice^ will not 

3 
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a11o\v it an open space to stand in> and it 
is impossible to gel*^ fullTiewof it in any 
situation. The value of ground in this ca- 
pital is too great to be sacrificed to beauty 
by a commercial nation : unless^ therefore^ 
lOldther conflagration should lay London 
in ashes> the Londoners will never fairly 
see their own cathedral* -The street which 
leads to the grand front has just a suffi- 
cient bend to destrioy the effect which such 
a termination would have given it^ and to 
obstruct the view till you come too close 
to see it. This is perfectly vexatious ! Ex- 
cept St PetePs, here is beyond compa- 
rison the finest temple iik Christendom^ 
and it is eVen more ridiculously misfrfaced 
than the bridge of Segovia appears^ when 
the mules have drank up the Manzanares. 
The houses come so close upon one side, 
that carriages are not permitted to pass 
that way lest the foot«»passengers should 
be endangered. The Ate itself is well 
chosen on a little rising near the river ; 
atid were it fairly opened as it ought tobe. 
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no city could boast so magnificent a mo* 
nument of modern times. 

In a direct line from hence is Temple 
Bar^ a modern^ ugly, useless gate^ which 
divides the two cities of London and 
Westminster. There were iron spikes upr- 
ou the top^ on which the heads of traitors 
were formerly exposed : J-«- remembers to 
have seen some in his childhood. On 
both sides of this gale I had a paper thrust 
into my handj which proved to be a quack 
doctor's notice of some never*failtng pills. 
Before I reached home I had a dozen of 
these. Tradesmen here lose no possible 
opportunity of forcing their notices upon 
the public. Wherever there was a dead 
wall^ a vacant house^ or a temporary scaf- 
folding erected for repairs^ the space was 
covered with printed bills. Two rival 
blacking-makers were standing in one of 
the streets^ each carried aboot^ completely 
varnished with blacky hanging from a pole, 
and on the odier arm a basket with the 
balls fox sale. Oa the top of their poto 
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-was a sort of staadapd) with a prifiled- ptf 
per explaining the virtue of the wares;— 
the one said that bis blacking was the best 
blackiog in the world:; the^otlieri that his 
was so good you might eat it« 
- ■ The crowd in- Westminstef was not so 
great as in the busier city. Froin Charmg 
€ross^ as it is still callec^ though an 
; equestrian statue has taken place of the 
<ross^ a great street op^is toward West- 
minster Abbey^ and the Houses of Parlia- 
j^ient Most of the public buildings are 
here : it is to be regretted that' the end is 
not quite opea to the abbey^ for it would 
then be one of the finest streets in £urope. 
l«eaving this for n>y return^ I went on to 
the palaces: of the Prince of Weles^ and of 
the King^ which stand* near each other in 
a street called PalLMalL The game from 
whence this name is derived is no longer 
known in England. 

. The Prince of Wales's palace is no fa- 
vourable specimen of £nglish architecture. 
B^fQre the hou^e are thirty columns plants. 
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ed in a row^ two and two^ supporting no» 
thing but a common entablature^ which 
connects them. As they serve for neither 
ornament nor usa^ a stranger might be 
puzzled to know by what accident they 
eame there; but the truth is^ that these 
people have more money than taste^ and 
lire satisfied with any absurdity if it has but 
the merit of being new. Thesamearchitect 
was employed ''^ to build a palace^ not far 
distant^ for the second prince of the blood, 
and in the front towards the street he con- 
structed a large oven-like room completely 
obscurilig the house to which it was to 
serve as an entrance-hall. These two build- 
ings beiiig described to the late Lord Norths 
who was blind in the latter part of his life, 
he facetiously remarked^ Then the Duke of 
York^ it should seem^ has been sent to the 

*^The author must have been misinformed in tlus 
particular, for the Duke of York's house at White- 
hall, now Lord Meiboume'sy was not built by his 
Royal Highness; but altered, with some. additions, 
of wbkh-the room alluded to made a piMt.— Tr« ..;! 
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Tound-bouse^ and the Prince of Wales is 
pnt into the pillory.''^ 

I bad now passed the trading district^ 
and found little to excite attention in large 
l)rick houses without uniformity^ and with« 
out either beauty or magnificence. The 
royal palace itself is an old brick build* 
ing^ remarkable for nothings except that 
the sovereign of Great Britain should have 
no better a court; but it seems that the 
king never resides there. Apassage through 
the court-yard leads into St James's 
Park, the Prado of London. Its trees 
are not so fine as might be expected in 
a country where water never fails, and 
the sun never scorches; here is also a 
spacious piece of water ; but the best or- 
Bament of the park are the two towers of 
Westminster Abbey. Having aow reached 
the proposed limits of my walk, I passed 

* There is an explanation of the jest in the text 
^^ch the translator has thought proper to omit» as» 
^wever necessary to ior&ga readers^ it most needs 
9^em iinper^lniSDt (0 apt ISps^ oine»«*^T^ 
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throagh a public building of some magui- 
tiide and little beauty, called the Hoj:«e 
Gaards, and again entered the public 
streets. Here, where the pavement was 
broad, and the passengers not so numerous 
as to form a crowd, a beggar had taken 
h]3 seat^ and written his petition upon the 
stones with chalks of various colours, the 
letters formed with great skill, and orna* 
mented with some taste. I stopped to ad« 
mire bis work, and gave him a trifle as a 
payment for the sights rather than as alms. 
Immediately opposite the Horse Guards i3 
the Banqueting House at Whitehall ; so 
fine a building, that if the later architects 
had had eyes to see, or understandings to 
comprdiend its merit, they would never 
have disgraced the opposite side of the 
way with buildings so utterly devoid of 
beauty. This fragment of a great design 
by Inigo Jiones is remarkable for many ac- 
counts ; here is the window through which 
Charles I. came out upon the scaffold ;. 
iMe abo; in the back court, the statue of 
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-J&mes If. remains undislnrb^d^ with sd 
few excesses was that great revolation ao- 
compau^ed ; • and' here is the weathercock 
which was self up by his eoainiaiid^ that he 
mtgbl' know- eyery 8hiftiBg>0f the wind 
•when the invasion >froDft Holland was ex- 
pected, and the east wind was caUed Pro- 
testant by the people> and the we«t Papist. 
'- My way home from Ch€u4ng 6ross was 
varied, m as mach as I took the other side 
of the street for the sake of the shop -win- 
dows, and the variety was greater- tha)i I 
had expected. It took me through a place 
called Exeter Change, which is precisely 
a Bazar, a sort of street under cover, or 
large long room> with a row of shops on 
either 'hand> aiida thoroughfare between 
them-; the shops being furnished with 
«uch article as mighi tempt an idler, or 
remind & passenger of his wBRts,r-!-walk- 
* ing-8ticks> implements for shaving, knives, 
acissars, watch-chains, purses, &c. At 
the further end was a man in splendid 
costume, who proved to belong to a m^ 
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aagerie above stairs, to which he invited 
me to ascedd ; but I declined this for the 
present, being without a coinpanion. ' A 
maccaw was swinging on a perch above 
biin, and the outside of the building hung 
wilh^ enormous, pictures of the animals 
which were there to be seen* 

The oddest things whioh Isaw in the 
whole walk were a pair of shoes in one 
window floating in a vessel of water, to 
show that they were water-proof; and a 
well-dressed leg in another, betokening 
that legs were made there to the life. One 
purchase I ventured to make, that of a 
travelling caissette ; there were many at the 
shop-door, with the prices marked upon 
diem, so that I did not fear imposition. 
These things are admirably made and ex- 
ceedingly convenient. I was shown some 
which contained the whole apparatus of a 
man's toilet, but this seemed an ill assort- 
ment^ as when writing you do not want 
the shaving materials, and when shaving., 
a» UtUe do you want the writing desk.. 
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In looking over the quack'iB notices af^ 
ter my return, I found a fine specimen of 
English hyperbole* The doctor says that 
hit pills always perform, and eyen exceed 
whatever he promises, as if they were imr 
patient of immortal and uaiversal fame» 
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Prodamationof Peace.'-^I%e EngSih io noi 
underhand Pageantry^ — lUumination*-^ 
M.'Otto^s Hcuse*'^ Illuminations beUer 
managed at Rome. 

Fridajr, April da 

Thb definitive treaty has arrived at last; 
peace was proclaimed yesterday^ with the 
usual ceremonies^ and the customary re- 
joicings have taken place. My expecta- 
^ons were raised to the highest pitch. I 
looked for a pomp and pageantry far sur*^ 
passing whatever I had seen in my own 
country. Indeed every body expected a 
superb spectacle. The newspaper writers 
had fiHed their columns with magnificent 
descriptions of what was to be^ and rooms 
or single windows in ihe streets tlirough 
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which the processioa was to pass^ were ad* 
vertised to be let for the sights aud hired 
at prices so ejctravagant, that I should be 
suspected of exaggeration were I to say 
how preposterous*. 
The theory of the ceremony, for this 

.ceremony, like an English suit at law, is 
#9imded upon a fiction, is, that the Lord 
Mayor of London, and the people;oC Lon* 
don, good people ! bewg wholly igiiosant 
of what has been going on, the king sends 
officially to acquaint jthem that he has 

.made peace : accordingly the gates: at 

'Temple Bar, which divide London and 
Westminster^ and which stand open day 

•and night, are on. this occasion closed ; 
and Garter king at arms, with aU his he- 
raldic peers, rides up to them and knocks 

. l9«dly for ad mittance. The Lord Mayor, 
mounted on a charger> is > ready on the 
other side to demand who is there. King 
Garter then announces himself and his er- 

. rand, and requires permission to pass and 
proclaim the good, news ; upon which the 
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g^te» are thrown open. . Tfais^ which is 
the main part of the ceremony, could be 
seen only by those persons who were con- 
tiguous to • the ! spot^ and, we were not 
Among the namben The apartment in 
.which we were was on the. Westminster 
ride^ and we saw only the heraldic part 
of the procession. The heralds and the 
femmpetexs were certainly in splendid cos- 
tume ;: bat they were not abore twenty in 
nuikiber^.nor was there any thing to pira- 
cede or follow them. The poorest brother- 
hood in Spain makes a better procession 
on its festival. In fact, these functions are 
not understood in EnglandiH 
: The crowd was prodigions* The win- 
dows, the leads> or nnrailed balconies 
which project over many of the sbbps, 
the house tops, were full^ and the streets 
below thronged. A very remarkable ac- 
cident took place in our sighL A man 
on the top of a church was leaning 
-against one of the stone: urns which orna- 
ment the balustrade 'y it feU, and crushed 
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a person below. Qnexaminatioa it ap^- 
peared that the workmen^ instead of cramp* 
i&g it with iron to the stone^ or securing it 
with masonry^ had fitted it on a wooden 
peg^ which having become rotten through^, 
yielded to the slighteift touch. A Turk 
might relate this story in proof of predes- 
iination. 

If^ however^ the ceremony of the inonK-> 
ing disappointed me^ I was amply rewacd- 
ed by the illuminations at night Thia 
token of national joy is not, as with us, re- 
gulated bylaw; the people,, or the mob, 
as they are called, take the kw into their 
own hands on these occasions, and when 
they choose to have an illumination, the 
citizens must illuminate to please them, 
or be content to have their, windows bro- 
ken ; ' a violence which is winked at by the 
police, as it falls only upon persons whose 
politics are obnoxious. During many 
days, preparations had been making for 
this festivity, so that it was already known 
what houses and what public buildings 
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would exhibit the most splendid appear- 
aoce. M, Otto's^ the French ambassador, 
surpassed all others, and the great object 
of desire was to see this. Between eight 
and nine the lighting-up began, and about 
ten we sallied out on our way to Portmait 
Square, where M. Otto resided. 

In the private streets there was nothing 
to be remarked, except the singular effect 
of walking at night in as broad a light as 
that of noon-day, every window being 
filled with candles, arranged either. in 
straight lines, or in arches, at the fancy of 
the owner, which nobody stopped to. ad« • 
mire* None indeed were walking in these 
streets except persons whose way lay 
through them ; yet had there been a single 
house unlighted, a mob would have been 
collected in five minutes, at the first outcry. 
When we drew near Pall Mall, the crowd, 
]>oth of carriages apd of people, thickened ; 
fttUl there was no inconvenience, and no 
difl&culty in walkings or in crossmg the car« 
. xiageroad. Greater expense had been be^ 
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stowed here. The gaming-houses in Sc 
'JamesTs street were magnificent^ as they 
-always areon such occasions ; in one place 
'you saw the crown and the G. R. in c6- 
4bured lamps; in another the word P^ace 
'in letters of light; in another ^ome trans- 
parent picture^ emblematical of peace and 
ptenly. Some score years ago, a woman 
in the country asked a higher price than 
'she had used to do for a basket of arus^- 
rooms, and when^ she-was asked the rea« 
son, said, it was because of the American 
war. As war thus advances the price of 
' every thing, peace and plenty are suppo- 
sed to be inseparably connected ; and weH 
may the poor think them so. There was a 
'transparency exhibited this night at a pot- 
liouse in the city, which represented a loaf 
of bread saying to a pot of porter, I am 
coming down ; to which the porter-pot 
made answer, So am L « 

The nearer we drew the greater was the 
throng. It was a sight truly surpjrisiftg to 
behold all the inhabitants of this immense 
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eity walking, abroad at mridniglit, and dis- 
tinctly seen by the light of ten thousand 
candles. Tbiswas parttcdlarly striking in 
Olrfbrd-street^ which is nearly half a lesigne 
in length ; — as far as the eye could reacl^ 
ekher way the parallel Knes of light were 
seen narrowing towardseach other. Here^ 
'however^ we could still advance without 
•difficulty^ and the carriages rattled along 
unobstructed. But in the immediate vi- 
•fciriity of Porlman square it was very dif- 
■ferent. Never before bad £ bdield such 
multitudes assembled. The middle of the 
street was completely filled with coaches^ 
soimmoveably loeked together; that many 
persons who wished to cross passed under 
the horses' bellies without fear^ and with- 
out danger. The unfortunate persons 
within had ho such means of escape ; they 
bad no possible way of extricating them- 
.selves^ unless: they could crawl out of tho 
window of one coach into the window of 
another ; there was no room to open a door. 
Xheie they. w«re^ and there they must re« 
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mom, patiently or impatiently } and therej 
in facty they did remain the greater part of 
the nighty till the lighta were burnt outj 
and the crowd clearing away left them at 
liberty. 

We who were on foot had better fortune^ 
but we laboured hard for it. 7here were 
two ranks of people, one returning from 
the square, the other pressing on to it. 
Exertion was quite needless; man was 
wedged to man, he who was behind you 
pressed you against him who was be- 
fore; I had nothing to do but to work 
out elbow room that I might not be 
squeezed to death) and to float on with the 
tide* But this tide was frequently at a 
stop ; some obstacle at the further end of 
the street checked it, and still the crowd 
behind was increasing in depth. We 
tried the first entrance to .the square in 
vain ; it was utterly impossible to get in, 
and finding this we crossed into the coun- 
ter current, and were carried ont by the 
i^€tou A second and a third ^trance 
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we tried with no better fortune ; at the 
fourth^ the only remaining avenne, we 
were more 8ticce£»fiiL To this^ which is 
at the outskirts of the town, there was one 
way inaccessible by carriages^ and it was 
not crowded by walkers^ because the road 
was bad^ there were no lamps^ and the way 
was not known. By this route^ however^ 
we entered the avenue immediately oppo- 
site to M. Otto's^ and raising ourselves by 
the help of a garden wall^ overlooked the 
crowds and thus obtained a full and nnin- 
termpted sight^ of what thousands and tens 
of thousands Were vainly struggling to see. 
To describe it^ splendid as it was, is im- 
possible ; the whole building presented a 
fhmt of light. The inscription was Peace 
and Amity; it had been Peace and Con- 
cord> but a party of sailors in the morn- 
ing, whc^e honest patriotism did not re- 
gaard trifling diffnences of orthography^ 
insisted upon it tteit they were not CMfuer^ 
id, and that no Frenchman should say so; 
and so the word Amity^ Which oan hardly 
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1^ regarded as English^ was substituted rh 
itt^tead. 

.; HaVifig effect^sd 'our object, meaaer 
sights had no temptation for us^ and we 
returufed. It was three in the morning be* 
fore we reached home ; we extinguished 
our lights and were retiring to bed, belie- 
viDg ourselves at 4iberly so to do. .;3ut it 
did not please the mob to be of the same 
opinion ; they insisted that the ; house 
should be lit up again, and John Bull 
was not to be disobeyed. Except a few 
such instances of unreasonfibleness, it is 
surprising how peaceably the whole pass* 
ed off. The pickpoclyets have probably 
made a good harvest; but we saw no 
quarrelling, no drunkenness^ and,. what 
is more extraordinary, prodigious as the 
crowd W9B, have heard of no accident. . , j 
So famous is thia illuminatipn of Mv 
0tto> ;tba|,(me of %he mkuH* thei^tres has 
givea notice to all such g^sf^ns as were not 
fortunate enough to obtain' sight of it, that 
it will bp exac;tly i^preseiited cipon the 
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»lage for. their accommodation^ and that 
the same number of lamps will be arranged 
precisely in the same manner^ the same 
person being employed to suspend them* 
Hundreds will go to see this, not recol- 
lecting that it is as impossible to do it upon 
a stage of that size, as it is to put a quart 
of water into a pint cup. 

Illuminations are better managed at 
Rome. Imagine the vast dome of St Pe- 
ter^s covered with large lamps so arranged 
as to display its fine form ; those lamps 
all kindled at the same minute, and the 
whole dome emerging, as it were, from 
total darkness, in one blaze of light. Af- 
ter this exhibition has lasted an hour, the 
dome as rapidly assumes the shape of a 
huge tiara, a change produced by pots of 
fire so much more powerful than the form- 
er light as at once to annihilate it. This, 
and the fireworks from St Angelo, which, 
from the grandeur, admit of no adequate 
description, as you may well conceive, ef* 
fectually prevent those persons who have 
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beheld them from enjoying the twinkling 
light of half-penny-Ksandles scattered in 
the windows of London^ or the crowns 
and regal cyphers which here and there 
manifest the zeal^ the interest^ or emula« 
lion of individuals. 
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LETTER IX. 



Eseeution of Governor WaU. 

* 

Nothing is now talked of in London 
bnt the fate of Governor Wall, who has 
just been executed for a crime committed 
twenty years ago. He commanded at that 
time the English settlement at Groree^ an 
inactive and unwholsome station, little re- 
putable for the officers^ and considered as 
a place of degradation for the mea» The 
garrifon became discontented at some real 
or supposed mal-practices in the distribu- 
tion of stores; and Wall seizing those 
whom be conceived to be th<e ringleaders 
of the disaffected^ ordered them^ by his own 
autbontyj> to be so dreadfully flogged, tbi^t 
three of them died in consequence ; he 
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hiuMelf standing by daring Ihe execution, 
and urging the executioner not to spare, 
in terms of the most brutal cruelty. An in* 
dictment for ntjatder was preferred against 
him on his return to England ^ be was ap- 
prehended, but made his escape from the 
officers of justice, and got over to the Con* 
tinent, where he remained manjr years. 
Maples was at one time the place of his 
ledidtoce, and the countenance which he 
feceived there from some of his country* 
nfen of high rank perhaps induced him to 
believe that the public indignation against 
him had< subsided. ParUy, perhaps, in* 
duced by this confidence, by the supposi- 
tion that the few witnesses who could have 
testified against him were deltd> or so scat- 
tered about the woHd as to be ^t of reach, 
and still more compelled by the pressure of 
his drcomstanoen, he at length resolved to 
venture batk.- 
It is said, that Bome y^ars before hii^ 

* • • * ' 

sutriender be came to- Calais withthiiEi in- 
tent, and desil^d one of the king of Eng'' 
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land's messengers to take him into custody^ 
as he wished to retam and stand his trial. 
The messenger replied, that he could not 
possibly take charge of him, but advised 
him to signify his intention to the Secre* 
taiy of State, and offered to carry his let- 
ter to the office. Wall was still very soli- 
eilous to go, though the sea was at that 
time so tempestuous that the ordinary 
packets did not venture out; and the mes- 
senger, whose dispatches would not admit 
of delay, hafd hired a yessel for himself; 
finding, however, that this could not be, 
he wrote as had been suggested ; but when 
he came to subscribe his name, his heart 
failed him, his countenance became pale 
and livid, and in an agony of fear or of 
conscience he threw down the pen and 
rushed out of the room. The messenger 
put to sea; the vessel was wrecked in 
clearing out of the harbour, and not a soul 

• • • - • 

on board escaped'. 

tUs extraordinary story has been confi- 
dently related with every circumstantial evi'- 
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idence ; yet it seems to imply a conscious-* 
iiess of guilty and a feeling of remorse^ 
nQw&ys according with his.afier conduct. 
Jlie ctime over to England about twelve 
months ago^ and lived in London under a 
fictitious name: here also a circumstance 
took place which touched bim to the heart* 
Some masons were employed about hia 
house, and he took notice to onje of them 
that the lad whoivorked with him appeared 
very sickly and delicate^ and unfit for so 
laborious an employment. The man eon^ 
fessed that it was true, but said that he had 
no olher oreans' of .upporUng him, and 
that the poor lad had no other friend in .the 
worlds '' For his father and mother/' said 
be^ ^^ are dead> and his only brother was 
flogged to death at Goree^ by that barba- 
rous villain Governor Wall«'' 

It has never, been ascertained what were 
his motives for surrendering himself \ the 
most probable cause which can be assigns 
ed is^ that some property had devolved to 
him> of which he stood greatly in need^^ 

5 
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but which he could not clltim till his out- 
lawry had been reversed. He therefore 
Yolantarilj gave himself up^ and waa 
brought to trial. One of the persons 
Whom he had summoned to give evidence 
in his favour dropped down dead on the 
way to the court ; it was^ however^ known 
that bi^ testimony would have home 
against him* -Witnesses appeared from 
th^ remotest parts of the island whom he 
bad supposed dead. One man who had sQf« 
fered ander hiabarbari ty and recovered^ had 
been hanged for robber v but six months 
before^ and expressed his regret at going to 
the gallows before Governor Wall, s% the 
thing which most grieved him^ ^ For/* 
said he, '' I know he will come to the gal- 
Ipwsatlast.^ 

The question turned upon the point of 
law, whether the fact, for that was admit' 
ted, was to be considered as an execution,, 
or as a murder. The evidence of a wo* 
Hian who appeared in his behalf, was 
that which weighed most heavily against 
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bim : bis attempt to prove that a mutiny 
actually existed failed; aad tbe jury pro- 
nounced him guilty. For Jtbis he was ut« 
terly unprepared ; and^ when he heard the 
Terdict^ clasped his hands in astonishment 
and agony* TKe Bench^ as it ia,called» 
bad no doubt whatever of his guilty but 
they certainly thought it doubtful how the 
jury might decide ; and as the case was so- 
singular^ after passing sentence in tbe cus* 
tomary form, they respited bim^ that the 
drcumstances might be more fiilly consi- 
dered. 

The Governor was well connectedj and 
had powerful friends : it is said also^ that 
as the case turned upon a question of dis-i 
cipline, some persons high in the militaiy 
cleparlment exerted themselves, warmly in 
his favour. The length of time which 
had elapsed was no palliation, and it was 
of consequence that it should not be con- 
sidered as such ; but his self-surrender, it 
was urged, evidently implied that he be- 
Jieved himself jujiti&able in what he had 
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done. On the olher band^ the circutn- 
stances which had appeared on the trial 
ivere of the most aggravating nature ; they 
had been detailed in all the newspapers^ 
and women were selling the account about 
the streets at a half*penny each^ vocifera- 
ting aloud the most shocking parts^ the bet- 
ter to attract notice. Various editions of 
the trial at length were published ; and the 
publisbersj most unpardonably^ wkiife the 
question of bis life or death was still un« 
der the consideration of the privy council^ 
stuck up their large notices all over the 
walls of London^ with prints of the trans* 
^tion, and " Cut his liver out,'' the ex^ 
pression which he had used to the execu^ 
tioner, written in large letters above. The 
popular indignation had never before been 
so excited. On the days appointed for 
his execution (for he was repeatedly re- 
spited) all the streets ledding to the prison 
were crowded by soldiers and sailors chiefs 
ly^ every one of whom felt it as his own 
personal cause: and as the execution pf 
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the mutineers in the fleet wag so recent^ ia 
which so little mercy had been shown, a 
feeling very generally prevailed among the 
lower classes^ that this case was to decide 
whether or not there was law for the rich 
as well as for the poor. The deliberations 
of the privy council continued for so ma« 
ny days that it was evident great efforts 
were made to save his life ; but there can 
l>e little doabt^ that had these efforts snc« 
ceeded^ either a riot would have ensued^ 
or a more dangerous and deeplyWounded 
spirit of disaffection would have gone 
through the people. 

' Wall^ meantime^ was lying in the dun* 
geon appointed for persons condemned to 
dealh, where, in strict observance of the 
letter of the law, he was allowed no other 
food than bread and water. Whether he 
felt compunction may be doubted : — we 
easily -deceive ourselves: — form only was 
wanting to have rendered that a legal 
I^tinishment which was now called mur* 
cfer, and he may have regarded himself a& 
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-a disciplinarian^ not a criiditial ; but as hi« 
hopes of pardon failed bim, he was known 
to sit up in bis bed during the greater part 
of the nighty singing psalms. His offence 
Was indeed beavy^ but never did human 
being suffer more heavily ! The dread of 
deaths the sense of the popular hatred> for 
it was feared that the mob might prevent 
his execution and puU \Am to pieces ; and 
thetormentifig reflection that his own v^in 
confidence bad been the cause,— that he 
had voluntarily placed himself in this 
dreadful situation^ — these formed a pu^ 
nishment sufficient, even if remorse were 
not si^radded. 

On the morning of bis execution, the 
ttob, as usual, assembled in prodigious 
numbers, filling the whole space before the 
prison, and all the wide avenues from 
wh^ice the spot could be seen. Having 
repeatedly been disappointed of their re- 
venge, they were still apprehensive of 
another respite, and their joy at seeing 
him stppear upon the scaffold.was so great,. 

f2 
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that tfaey $ei up three huzzas^ — an in- 
stance of ferocity which had never occurred 
before. The miserable man^ quite over- 
come by thisj begged the hangman to 
hasten bis work. When be was turned 
oiF they began their huzzas again; bift 
instead of proceeding to three distinct 
shoutSj as'ujMial; they stopped at the first* 
This conduct of the mob has been called 
inhuman and disgraceful; for my oWn 
part^ I cannot but agree with thoie who 
tegard it in a Very different light. Thie 
revengeful joy which animated them> un- 
christian as that passion certainly is^ and 
whatever may have been its excess^ was 
surely founded upon humanity ; and the 
sudden extinction of that joy, the feeling 
which a^ one moment struck so many 
thousands, stopped their acclamations at 
once, and awed them into a dead silence 
when they saw the object 6f their ha- 
tred in the act and agony of death, is 
surely as honourable to the popular 
character as any trait which I have se^ 
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recorded of any people Id any age or 
eoontry. 

This body^ according to custom^ Was 
suspended an hoar r during iiAs tiriae the 
Irish basket-women who sold fruit under 
the gallows were drinking his damnation 
in mixture of gin and brimstone ! The 
halter in which he suffered was cut into 
the smallest pieces possible^ which were 
sold to the mob at a shilling each. Ac- 
cording to the sentence^ the body should 
have been dissected ; it was just opened as 
a matter of form^ and then given to his 
relations ; for which indulgence they gave 
100/. to one of the public hospitals. One 
of the printed trials contains his portrait 
as taken in the dungeon of the con- 
demned : if it be true that an artist was 
actually sent to take his likeness under such 
dreadful circumstances^ for the purpose of 
gaiuj this is the most disgraceful fact 
which has taken place during the whole 
transaction* 
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A print has since been publislied called. 
The Balance of Justice. It represents the 
matineers banging cm one arm of a gal* 
lows^ and Gpvmior Wi^ pq the other. . 
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Martial Latts of Enghmd.^^IAmited Ser^ 
tke admed.'^HinU for MiUtanf Me^ 
form. 

Th£ ezectttioQ of Governor Wall is coi^ 

sidered aa a great triamph of justice. No- 
body seems. to recollect that he bas beeii 
haaged^ not for havbg flogged three ment 
to deaths but for an informality m the 
mode of doing iu — Yet this is the true 
state of the case. Had he called a drum- 
head cpurt-iiiartial>. thei same sentence 
might have been infiictedj and the same 
consequeQces have epsued^ with perfect 
impunity to himseUv > 

The martial laws of England are the 
most barbarous which at thiflij day exist in 
Europe^ ..Th|?. offender, is. sometunjes. sen* 
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tenced to receive a thousand lashes ; — a 
surgeon stands by to feel bis pulse during 
the execution^ and determine bow long the 
flogging can be^coniinuei-^ithout killing 
him. When human nature can sustain 
no more^ be is remanded to prison ; his 
vonnd^ for from the shoulders to the loins 
it leaves him one viround. is dressed, and 
as soon as it is sufficiently healed to be 
laid open again in the same manner^ he 
itk brought but to undergo the remainder 
of his sentence. And this is repeatedly 
and openly pra<itised in a country vFjiere 
they read in their churc^es^ and lii theif 
housies^ that Bible^ in their own laogungej 
which saith^ ^ Forty stripes ihay the judge 
inflict upon the offender^ an4 not exceed.'^ 

• • * ■ 

■ISB: savages are cruel^ iMd ntitions b^ 
come hnmane dnly^as the/ become civi* 
Itss^* . Half a century ag6^ the- most atlro- 
cious punishments were used in every part 
of CHiristendoin; — such were the execu- 
tions under Pombal ioi Portugal J the tor- 
tures mflieti^d u^ot^ Dafliiens in Franee; 
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and th^ practice of openihg men ^live in 
£n||;)aad« Our own history is fiill of shocks 
iDg examples, but our manners* sbfteiH 
ed sooner than those of onr neighbourk 
These barbarities originated in barbarous 
ages^ and are easily accounted for; but 
how so cruel a system of martial law, which 
certainly cannot be traced back to any 
distant age of antiquity, could ever have 
been established is unaccountable; fot 
when barbarians established barbarous 
laws, the soldiers were the only people 
who were free ; in fact, they were the le^ 
gislators, and of course would never make 
laws to enslave themselves. 

Anotlier grievous evil in their military 
system is, that there is no limited time of 



* More truly it might be said, that the Spaniards 
had no traitors to punish. In the foreign instances 
here stated, the judges made their court to ths 
crown by cruelty;— 'in our own casCi the cruelty 
was of the law, not of the individuals. Don Mih 
jattd also foi|^t8 the InquisitioB*— Tb% 



seryice. Hence' arises the difficulty which 
theEaglish find in recruiting their armies. 
The bounty meney ofiiered for a recruit 
ilnring the war amountcid sometiiBes to as 
sioch as twenty pieces of eighty a sum^ 
fcarthensome indeed to the nation when 
paid to whok regiments, but little enough 
if it be considered as the priee for 
which a man sells his liberty for life^ 
^ece would be no lack, of soldiers were 
they enlisted for seven years. Half the 
^peasantry iu the connti^ would like to 
iirear a fine coat from the ftge of eighteen 
till five-and-twenty^ and to see the world 
at the king's expense. At present^ mecha- 
mcs who hate been thrown out of employ 
by the war,, and rua-away apprentices^ 
enlist in their senses, but the far greater 
number of recruits enter under the influ- 
ence of liquor. 

tt has been inferred, that, old Homer 
lived in an age when morality was little 
understood, because. he so often observes, 
that it is not right to (do wrong. Whether 
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er not the same judgement is to be passed 
npon the present age of England^ posterity 
will decide ; certain it is that her legisda-* 
tors seem not unfrequently to have forgot-* 
ten the commonest truisms botli of morals 
and politics. The love of a military life 
is so general^ that it may almost be consi- 
dered as one of the animal passions ; yet 
such are the martial laws, and such the 
military system of England, that this pas-* 
tion seems almost annihilated in the coun- 
ify. It is true, that during the late war 
Tohinteer companies were raised in every 
part of the kingdom ; but, in raising these,' 
the whole influence of the landed and 
moneyed proprietors was exerted ; it was 
considered as a test- of loyalty; and the 
greater part of these volunteers consisted 
of men who had property at stake, and 
believed it to be in danger, and of their 
dependants^ and the very ease with which 
these companies were raised^ evinces bow 
easy it would be to raise soldiers^ if ihey 
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vrho became soldiers were still to be con* 
sidered as men, and as freemen. 

The difficulty would be lessened if men 
were enlisted for a limited term of years 
instead of for life* Yet that this altera* 
tioft alone is not sufficient^ is proved by 
the state of their provincial troops^ or mi- 
litia as they are called. Here the men are 
bound to a seven-years service^ and are no( 
to be sent out of the kingdom ; yet» unex* 
ceptionable as this may appear^ the mili« 
tia is not easily raised^ nor without some 
degree of oppression. The men are chosea 
by ballot^ and permitted to serve by sub- 
-Btitute^ or exempted upon paying a fine. 
On those who can afford either^ it operatesji 
therefore^ as a tux by lottery ; the poor 
man has no alternative, he must serve, 
andj in consequence, the poor man upon 
whom the lot falls considers himself as 
ruined: and ruined he is; for, upon the 
happiest termination of his term of service, 
if h^ return to his former place of abode^ 
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Still willing^ and still able^ to resume his 
fomier oceupatioDj be finds his place in 
society filled up. But seven years of mi^ 
litafy idleness usually incapacitate him for 
any dher trade, and be who has once been 
a soldier is commonly for ever after unfit 
for every thing else* 

The evil consequences of the idle hoarsr 
whieh bang upon the soldiers* hands are 
sufficiently understood, and their dress' 
seems to have been made as liable to dirt 
as possible, that as mueh time as possible 
may be employed in cleaning it. This iv 
one cause of the contempt which the sailors 
feel for them, who say that soldiers have 
oothtngto do but to whiten their breeches^ 
with pfipe-clay, and to make strumpets for 
the use of the navy. Would it not be well 
to follow the example of the Romans, aiid 
emplby them in public works i This was 
done in Scotland, where they have cut 
roads through the wildest part of the coun<* 
try ; and it is said that the soldiery in Ire-* 
land are now to be employed in the same 
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manner. In England, where no such Ia« 
bour is necessary^ they might be occupied 
in digging canals, or more permanently in 
bringing the waste* lands into cultivation, 
which might the more conveniently be ef- 
fected, as it is becoming the system to lodge 
the troops in barracks apart from the peo^ 
pie, instead of quartering them in the 
towns« Military villages might be > built 
in place of these huge and ugly buildings, 
and at far less expense; the adjoining 
lands cultivated by the men, who should^ 
in consequf^nce, receive higher pay, and 
the produce be appropriated to the military 
chest. Each but should have its garden^ 
which the tenanV should cultivate for bis 
own private amusement or profit. Under 
such a system the soldier might rear a 
family in time of peace, the wives of the 
soldiery would be neither less domestic 

^ In this and what follows, the author seems to 
be suggesting improvements fiir his own country^ 
and to mean Spain when be speaks of England* 
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nor less estimable than other women in 
Ifaeir own rank of life^ and the infants, 
Sfho now die in a proportion which it it 
shocking to think of, would ha?e the com- 
mon chance for Iife« 

But the sure and certain way to secure 
any nation for ever from alarm^ as well as 
from danger^ is to train every school-boy 
to the use of arms : boys would desire no 
better amusement^ and thus^ in the course 
of the next generation^ every man would 
be a soldier. England might then defy, 
not France alone^ but the whole continent 
leagued with France, even if the impassa- 
ble gulph between this happy island and 
its enemy were filled up. This will be 
done sooner or later, for England must 
become an armed nation. How long it 
will be before her legislators will dis- 
cover this, and how long when they have, 
discovered it, before they will dare to act 
upon it, that is, before they will con- 
sent to part with the power of alarming 
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the people^ which they have found s# ^ 
co'mreiiienl^ it would be idle to conjec- 
ture. ' individuab profit slowly by expe- 
Tieheej assodatimis still more slowly^ and 
goyemments the most slowly of all asso- 
ciated bodies. 
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'Shopmen^ why preferred to Women in Eng^ 
iandm^^Division of London into the East 
and West Ends. — Low State of domestic 
Architecture. — BurlingtonrHouse. 

I HAVB employed this morning in wan- 
dering about this huge metropolis with ad 
English gentleman^ yrtil acqUainteid with 
the manners and customs of foreign coun* 
tries^ and therefore well qualified to point 
out to me what is peculiar in his own. 
'Of this imposing splendour of the shops I 
have already spoken ; but I have not iold 
you that the finest gentlemen to be' seen 
in the streets of London are the men who 
serve at the linen-drapers' and meDcenf'* 
Early in the morning they are dredt cap*^ 
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piedj the hair feathered and frosted wilU 
a delicacy which no hat is to derange 
through the day ; and as this is a leisure 
time with them^ they are to be seen after 
breakfast at their respective shop-doors^ 
paring their nails^ and adjusting their era- 
vats. That so many young men should be 
emplqye4 in London to recommend laces 
and muslins to the ladles^ to assist them in 
the choice of a gown^ to weigh out thread 
and to measure ribbons, excited my sur- 
prise ; but my friend soon explained the 
reason. He told m^j that in countries 
where women are the shopkeepers^ shops 
are only kept for the convenience of the 
people^ and not for their amusement. Per«> 
sons there go into a shop because they want 
the article which is sold thercj and in that 
case a woman answers all the purposes 
ivhich are required ; the shops themselves 
are mere repositories of goodfl^ and the 
time of year of little importance to the 
receipts. But it is otherwise in Lon*^ 
don ; luxury here fills every head with ca-» 
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price^ from the servaafc-maid to the peeress^ 
aad shops are become exhibitions of fa- 
shion. In the spring, when all persons of 
distinction are in town, the usual morn- 
kig employment of the ladies is to go a- 
shopping, as it is called ; that is, to see 
these cnrioas exhibitions; This they do 
withont actually Wanting to purchase any 
thing, and they spend their money or not, 
according to the temptations which are held 
out to gratify and amuse. Now female 
sbopkev^pers, it is said, have not enough 
patience to indulge this idle and fastidious 
curiosity; whereas young men are more 
assiduous, more engaging, and not at all 
querulous about their loss of time. 
' It must be confessed, that these exhibi- 
tions are very entertaining, nor is there 
any thing wanting to set them off to the 
|[ieatest advantage. Many of the windows 
are even glazed with Targe panes of plate 
glass, at a great expense ; but this, i am 
told, is a refinement of a very late date ; 
indeed glass windows were seldom nsed in 
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shops before the present reigu^ and they 
who deal in woollen cloth have not yet 
universally come into the fashion. 

London is more remarkable for the dis- 
tribution of its inhabitants than any city 
on the continent. It is at once the great- 
est port in the kingdom^ or in the worlds 
a city of merchants and tradesmen^ and 
the seat of governmentj where the men of 
rank and fashion are to be found ; and 
though all these are united together by 
continuous streets^ there is an imaginary 
line of demarkation which divides them 
from each other. A nobleman would not 
be found by any accident to live in that 
part which is properly called the City, un- 
less he should be confined for treason or 
sedition in Newgate or the Tower. This 
is the Eastern side ; and I observe, when- 
ever a person says that he lives at the West 
End of the Town, there is some degree of 
consequence connected with the situation : 
For instance, my tailor lives at the West 
End of the Town, and consequently be is 
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mipposed to make my coat in a better style 
of fashion : ^nd this opinion is carried so 
far among the ladies^ thatj if a cap was 
l^nown to come from the City, it would be 
giren to my lady's woman, who would 
give it to the cook, and she perhaps would 
think it prudent not to. enquire into its 
pedigree. A transit from the City to the 
West £nd of the Town is the last step of 
the SQCcessful trader, when he throws off 
his exiwuR and emerges from his chrysalis 
state into the butterfly world of high life. 
Here are the Hesperides whither the com^ 
mercial adventurers repair, not to gather 
but to enjoy their golden fruits. 

Yet this metropolis of fashion, this ca* 
pital of the capital itself, has the most 
monotonous appearance imaginable.— The 
streets are perfectly parallel and uniformly 
. extended brick walls, about forty feet high, 
widi equally extended ranges of windows, 
and doors, all precisely alike, and without 
any appearance of being distinct houses. 
You would rather suppose them to be hos- 
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piub^ arsenals, or public granaries, were it 
not for their greal; extant. Hereisafi^shion, 
lately introdaced. from bettcyr cUmatesj of 
making varandas ;'^varapda$ in a couutry 
vrfaere physicians lecommeDd double do^s 
and douUe windows as preeautions against 
the intolerable cold ! I even saw severiJ in- 
stances pf green p^itbonses, to protect the 
rooms frmai ibe heat or light of Hie aiinj 
JBxed against houses in a northern aspect. 
At this I expressed some surprise to my 
companion : he replied, 4hat bis countiy- 
men were the most rational people in\the 
world when they thought proper to use 
their understandings, but that when they 
lost sigbtof common sense they were more 
absurd than any others, and less dextearous 
in giving plausibility to non^nse. In con- 
firmation of this opinion, he instuiced 
another strange fashion whidi happened 
to present itself on tbeoppositeiide of 'the 
street; a briek wall up to the ficst story 
dec(Mrated with a range of Docic columns 
to imitate ti^efofo^c of the Temple of 
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Tbeseuv at Athens, while the upper part 
of thehonse remained at naked as it ooald 
be left by the mason's trowel. 

After walking a considerable time in 
these streetiB, I enquired For the palaces of 
the iiobilitj^ and was told that (heir bouses 
wete such as I had seen^ with a few ex* 
eeptionSj which were shut up from publie 
iriew by high blank walls ; but that none 
cf them had any pretensions to architec* 
torej except one in Piccadilly^ called Bur* 
littgtOQ House^ which is inhabited by the 
Duke of Portland. Lord Burlington, who 
erec^ted it, was a man. whose whole desire 
and fortune were devoted to improve the 
national taste in architecture: and this 
buffdlqg^ though with many defects, is 
eoniidered by good judges to be one of 
th^ best specimens of modem architecture 
in Europe, and even deserves to be ranked 
with the works of Palladio, whom Lord 
Burlington made the particular object of 
his imitation, W— — added, that this 
building, it is expected, will in a few 
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years be taken dowD, to make room for 
streets. From the very great increase of 
ground-rent^ it is supposed that the site of 
the house and garden would produceSjOOOl. 
a-year. Every thing here is reduced to cal- 
culation* This sum will soon be consider- 
ed as the actual rent ; and then^ in the true 
cothmercial spirit of the country^ it will be 
put to sale; This has already been done in 
two or three instances ; and in the course 
of half acentury^ it is expected that the 
i>ank will be the only building of conse- 
quence in this emporium of trade. 

Tlie meichants. of this modern Tyre^ 
are indeed (Quinces in their wealthy and in 
their, luxury ; but it is to be wished that 
they had something more of the spirit of 
princely magnificence^ and that when they 
build palaces they would cease to use thQ 
warehouse as their modeh 
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Causes of the Change of Ministry not gene* 
rally understood. — Catholic Emancipation, 
— The Change acceptable to the Nation. 
— State of Parties* — Strength of the new 
Adrhinhtration. — Its good Effects* — P(h 
pularity of Mr Addir^ton. 

The change of ministry is considered as 
a national blessing. The system of terror^ 
of alarm^ and of espionage^ has been laid 
aside^ the most burthensome of the taxes 
repealed^ and a sincere desire manifested 
on the part of the new minister to meet 
the wishes of the nation. 

It must nevertheless be admitted, that^ 
however unfortunately for their country^ 
and for the general interests of Europe^ 
the late administration may have employed 
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their power^ the motives which induced 
them to withdraw^ and the manner in 
which they retired, are highly honourable 
to their personal characters. The imme- 
diate cause was this : — ^They had held out 
the promise, of ^mancipation to the Irish 
Catholics as a means of reconciling them 
to the. Union. While the two countries 
were gov^rne^ by separate legislatures^ it 
waft yery pOBsiblej if the catholics were ad- 
mitted to their righ tij that a majority in the 
Irish House might think proper to restore 
the old religion of the people^ to which it is 
well knawa with whaC .exemplary fidelity 
the gr^at majority of the Irish nation 3tiU 
adbl^re. But wheqi once the representa- 
tives.of both countries should be united 
id G^e parliament^ no such consequence 
could be apprehended ; for^ though all the 
Irish members shoi^ld be catholics, they 
would still be a minority. The old mi- 
nistry had thus represented the Union as a 
measure which would remoye the objec- 
tion to catholic emancipation, and pled- 
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ged ftfaemseives to ^raiit tb«t emancipation^ 
after it should have been eifected«-»dii« act 
of jifitice being the price which they were 
to pay for it to the people of Ireland. But 
they had not calculated upon the kbig% 
character, whose zeid, as the Defender of 
the Faith, makes it ^eatly to be lamented 
that he has not a hetter faith to defend. 
He, as head of the Ghurdi of Engluid, 
conceives himself bound by his coronation 
oath to suifer no innovation m favour of 
popery, as these schismatics contempta- 
ously call the religion of the Fathers and 
of the Apostles) and this scrapie it was 
impossible to overoon^. The bishops, 
who might have bad some influence over 
him^ were all, as may well be imagined^ 
decidedly bosUle to any measure of favour 
or justice to the true faith, and the mim* 
stry bad no alternative but to break their 
pledged promise or to resign their offices. 
That this is the real state of die case, t 
have been assured on such authority that 
I ditanot entertain the slightest doubt: it^ 

g2 
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i8> however, by no means generally believed 
to be so by the people ; but I caiinot find 
that they have any other reason for their 
dtsbeJiefy than a settled opinion that states- 
men always consider their own private in- 
terest in preference to every thing else ; in 
plain language, that there is no such virtue 
in existence as political honesty. And they 
persist in supplosing that there is more in 
this resignation than has yet been made 
public, though the change is now of so 
long standing, and though they perceive 
that the. late ministers have not accepted 
either titles or pensions, as has been usual 
pn such occasions, and thus sufficiently 
proved that disinterestedness of which they 
will not believe tliem capable... 

But it is commonly said. They went out 
because they could not decently makepeace 
with Buonaparte — Wait a little while and 
you will see them in again. This is con-^ 
futed by the conduct of the former cabi- 
net, all the leading members of which^ 
except Mr Pitt, have violently declared 
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themselves against the peace. They cry 
out that it is the most foolish^ mischievous^ 
and dishonourable treaty that ever was con- 
cluded : that it cannot possibly be lasting^ 
and that it will be the ruin of the na- 
tion. The nation^ however, is very well 
persuaded that no better was to be hadj 
very thankful for a respite from alarm, and 
a relief of taxation, and very well con- 
vinced, by its own disposition to maintain 
the peace, that it is in no danger of being 
broken. — And the nation is perfectly right. 
Exhausted as France and England both 
are, it is equally necessary to one country 
as to the other. France wants to make her- 
self a commercial country, to raise a navy, 
and to train up sailors ; England wants to 
recover from the expenses of a ten-years 
war, and they are miserable politicians who 
suppose that any new grounds of dispute 
can arise, important enough to overpower 
these consideratioqs. 

Pitt, on the other hand, defends the 
peace ; and many persons suppose tbi^t be 
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will soon make his appearance agaio iaad« 
mioiitration. This is aol very likely^ on 
account of the catholic question^ to which 
he is as strongly pledged as the GrenTille 
parly ; but the present difference between 
bim and that party seems to show that the 
inflexibility of the former cabinet is not to 
be imputed to him. Peace^ upon as good 
terms as the present^ mighty beyond all 
doubty have been made at any time during 
the war; and as he is satisfied with it^ it is 
reasouable to suppose that he would have 
made it sooner if he could. His opinion 
has all the weight that you would expect ; 
and as the old opposition members are 
equally favourdl>]e to the measures of the 
new administration^ the ministry may look 
upon themselves as secure. The war-fac- 
tion can muster only a very small minori- 
ty^ and they are as thoroughly unpopular 
as the friends of peace and good order 
eould wish them to be. 

I know not bow I can give yon a high- 
er opinion of the present Premier than by 
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sayii^g^ thftt bis enemies have nothu^ 
worse to object Ajgainst him than that hb 
father was a physician. .Efen in Spain we 
bav^ liever thought it necessary to examine 
the pedigree of a stBlesinan^ and in EBg» 
land such a. cause of complaint is indeed 
ridictilotts. They odi him The Docbor oii 
this account ^ — a minister 6f healisg be hat 
truly been; he has poured bafan and oil 
into /the wounds of the country^ and the 
country is blessing him. The peace with 
Frabce is regarded by the il^iaer peradiili 
With whom I have conversed as a triflinjl; 
good, compared to the mternai pacifioa^ 
tion which Mr Addington has efieciei» 
He immediately put a stop to -tite system 
of irritation; there was an end oTsuspxcioii, 
and alarm, and plots; conspiFacieiB #ere 
no longer to be heard of, wbm spies were 
no longer piaid for fbiming tfaenu The -dia* 
tinction of partieshad been as inv^teratdy 
marked as that between new and o}dC?hrib^ 
tisn» a century ago in Sp«iii> aqd itwlts M 
effectually removed by Ibis change «f liii^ 
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nistry^ as if an act of forgetfolness bad been 
enforced by miracle. Parties are com- 
pletely dislocated by the peace ; it has sha- 
ken things like an earthquake^ and they 
are not yet settled after the shock* I have 
heard it called the great political thaw^ — 
happily in Spain we do not know what a 
great frost is sufficiently to understand the 
full force of the expression. 
' Thus much^.however^ may plainly be 
perceived* The whig party regard it as a 
triumph. to have any other minister than 
Pitt^and their antagonists are equally glad 
to have any other minister than Fox. A 
still kurger part of the people, connected 
with government by the numberless hooks 
and eyes of patronage and influence, are 
ready to support any minister whatsoever^ 
in any measures .whatsoever : and others 
more respectable^ neither few in number, 
aor feeble in weighty act with the same 
blind acquiescence from a sense of duty.* 
All these: persons agree in supporting Mr 
Addington^ who is attacked by none but 
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the violent enemies of the popular cadse^ 
now, of course^ ibe objects of popular ha« 
tred aad obloquy themselves. Some peo- 
ple expect to see him take Fox into the 
administration^ others think he will prefer 
Pitt; it is not very likely that he should 
venture to trust either^ for he must know 
that if either should * enter .at the sleeve^ 
he would get out at the collar. 

To the eloquence of his predecessor, the 
present Premier makes no pretensions, and 
he is liked the better for it. The English 
say they have paid quite enough for fine 
speeches ; he tells them a plain story, and 
gains credit by fair dealing. His enemiea 
naturally depreciate his talents : as far as 
experience goes, it confutes them. He 
has shown talents enough to save the 
country from the Northern confederacy, 
the most serious danger to which it was 
exposed during the whole war ; to make a 
peace which has satisfied all the reasonable 

* Entraria per la mangai y saldria por el cabezoiu 
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part of the nation, atid to restore unanimU 
ty at homej^ and that freedom of Opinion 
which was abnoist abrogated* From all 
diat I can k6ni>. Mr Addibgton >is likely 
loiig. to retain his sitoatton ; and sure I am 
that were he to retire from it. he would 
take wiUi him the regret and the bleesings 
of the people. 
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Dregs of the Ef^liA without Fariety^^ 
Coal'heavers. — PoBt^meihr^Art of knoch» 
iug at the Door. — Inseripfions over the 
Shops.'^Exhibiiiam in the Shi^windomi 
— Chrnney^meepen. <— > Matf^f^-^ Theie 
Sforts originally rdigious. 

Tueediiy* May 4, 1809. 

The dress of Englishmen wants that van 
riety which renders the figures of oar 
scenery so piclurescpie. You might thinks 
from walking the streets of London^ that 
there were no ministers of religion in tiie 
country ; J— - smiled at the remark, and 
told me that some of the dignified clergy 
wore silk aprons ; but these are rarely seen, 
and they are more generally known by a 
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huge and hideous wig^ ODce considered to 
be as necessary a covering for a learned 
head as an ivy bush is for an owl^ but which 
even physicians have now discarded^ and 
left only to schoolmasters and doctors in 
divinity. There is^ too^ this remarkable 
difference between the costume of England 
and of Spain^ that here the national dress 
is altogether devoid of grace^ and it is only 
modem fashions which have improved it : 
in Spain^ on the contrary^ nothing can be 
more graceful than the dresses both of the 
clergy and peasantry^ which have from 
time immemorial remained unchanged; 
while our better ranks clothe themselves 
iaaworse taste^ because they imitate the 
apery of other nations. What I say of 
their costume applies wholly to that of the 
men ; the dress of English women is per- 
fect^ as far as it goes; it leaves nothing to 
be wished^— except that there should be a 
little more of it. 

. The most singular figures in the streets 
of this. metropoli9 are the men whoare em* 
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ployed in carrying the earth-coal^ which 
they remove from the harge to the wag- 
gonj and again from the waggon to the 
faouse^ upon their backs. The back of the 
coat^ therefore^ is as well quilted as the 
cotton breastplate of our soldiers in Ame- 
rica in old times: and to protect it still 
•more^ the broad flap of the hat lies flat up- 
on the shoulders. The head consequent- 
ly seems to bend unusually forward^, and 
the whole figure has the appeaxunce of 
having b^en bowed beneath habitual bum 
thens. The lower. classes^ with this excep- 
tion^ if they do not wear the cast clothes 
of the higher ranks, have them in the same 
form. The post-men all wear the royal 
livery, which is scarlet and gold ;. they hur- 
ry through the streets, and cross .from side 
to side with inde(atigable rapidity... Tbie 
English doors have knockers instead >af 
bells, and there is ap advantage in this 
which you would not immediately per- 
ceive. The bell, by whomsoever it be 
pulled, must always give the same sounds 
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but the knodier mttjr be to bandied as to 
e^ain wbo plays upon i^ and aoeordingly 
it! bals its systematic set of sigiuda; . Tfae 
post^man comes witb two loud and rapid 
laps^ sucb as no person but himself ever 
giyes* One yery loud one mdrks the 
news-man* A single knock of less vehe^ 
mence denotes a servant or.other messen- 
^u Visitors give three or four. Foot- 
manor eoaehmen always more than Aeir 
masters; and the master of evfery family 
has; usMlly his partioular toueh^ which is 
immediately recognised. • 

Every shop has an insoripiioii above it 
expressing the name of its owner^ and that 
of his predecessori if the bnsiness has been 
so long established as to derive a certaih 
degree of respectability from time. Cheap 
Warehouse is sometime added ; and if the 
tradesman has the honour to serve any one 
of the royal family^ this is also mentioned, 
and the royal arms in a style of expensive 
carving are affixed over the dooh These 
Inscriptions in lar^ gilt letters, shaped 
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with Ihe greatest nicety, form a peculiar 
feature in the streets of London. In far* 
mer times all the shops had large signs 
suspended before tbem^ such as are still 
used at inns in ihe country ; these have 
long since disappeared i but in a few in« 
stances^ where the shop is of such long 
standing that it is still known by the name 
of its old insignia^ a small picture still pre- 
serves the sign^ placed instead of one of 
the window panes. 

If I were to pass the remainder of my 
life in London^ I think the shops would al* 
ways continue to amuse me. Something 
extraordinary or beautiful is for ever to be 
seen in them. I saw^ the other day^ a 
sturgeon, above two varas in length, hang* 
ing at a fishmonger's. In one window 
you see the most exquisite lamps of alac 
baster, to shed a pearly light in the bed- 
chamber ; or formed of cut glass to glitter 
like diamonds in the drawing-room ; in 
another^ a convex mirror reflects the whole 
picture of the street^ with all its moving 
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swarms^ or yoo start from your own face, 
magoified to the proportions of a giant's. 
Here a painted piece of beef swings in a 
roaster to exhibit the machine which turns, 
it; here you have a collection of worms 
from the human intestines^ curiously bot- 
tled^ and every bottle with a label stating 
to whom the worm belonged^ and testify- 
ing that the party was relieved from it 
by virtue 6f the medicine which is sold 
within. At one door stands it little Scotch* 
man taking ^uufF,— *in one window a little 
gentleman with his cdat puckered up in 
folds^ and the folds filled with water to 
show that it is proof against wet. Here 
you have cages full of birds of every kind^ 
and oh the upper story live peacocks are 
spreading their fans ; another window dis- 
plays the rarest birds and beasts stuffed, 
and in ^asd c&ses ; in another you have 
everjf sort of artificial fiy for the angler, 
and; another id full of bu^ts painted to the 
life, with glass eyes, and dressed in full 
fashion to ^exhibit the wigs which are made 
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within^ in the very newest and mOst ap« 
proved taste. And tiias is there a perpe- 
tual exhibitioB of whatever is curious in. 
nature or art^ exquisite in workmanship^ 
or singular in costume ; and the display iw 
perpetually varying as the ingenuity of 
trade^ iCnd the absurdity of fashion^ are ever 
producing something new. 

Ye8terday> I was amused by a spectacle 
which you will think better adapted to wild 
African negroes than to so refined a people 
as the English. Three or four boys of 
different ages were dancing in the street;; 
their clothes seemed as if they bad been 
dragged through the chimney^ as indeed 
had beenthecase^ and these sooty habili- 
ments were bedecked with pieces of foil, 
and with ribbons of all gay colours, flying 
like streamers in every direction as thqr 
whisked round. Their sooty faces were 
reddened with rose-pink, and in the middle 
of each cheek was a pat^b of gold lesf^ 
the hair was frizzed out, and as white as 
powder could make it^ and they wore an 
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old bat £ocked for the accasioo^ and in 
like maniiar ornamented with ribbons^ and 
foil^ and flowers. In this array were they 
dancing diroagh the s^etg^ clapping a 
wooden plate^ firightening the horses by 
their noise^ and still more by their strange 
afvpearance^ and smelting money from all 
whom they met. 

The first days of May are the Satnmalia 
of .these people^-^aiwtetdied class of men^ 
who exist in no other eodntiy than Bng* 
land^ and it is devotitly to be hoped^ for 
tibe sake of humanity^ will not long con- 
tinne to exist theire. The soot of the earth- 
dofli> which^ though forinei^ med by dnly 
the lower classes^ is now the fuel Of rich 
akid poor alike^ accnmalMes rapidly in the 
chiimiieys : and inst^d of removing it by 
firing a gun up^ or draggiflg up a basb^ 
as is sometiines practised bi the iioMntry, 
and must have heien in former times the 
cnstom eveiy wfa^re^ they send men up to 
sweep it away with a bmsb. These pas- 
8i^;es are not uofirequ^ntly so orooked and 

6 
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SO narrow^ that none but little children 
can cfsLwl up them ; and you may imagine 
that cruel threats and cruel usage must 
both be employed before a child can be 
forced to ascend places so dark^ so fright- 
ful^ and so dangerous. 

No objecls can be more deplorable than 
these poor children. You meet them with 
a brush in the hand^ a bag upon the shoul- 
ders, and a sort of woollen cap^ or rather 
bandage swathed round the head; their 
skin, and all their accoutrements^ €<}ually 
ingrained with soot^ every part being black 
except the white of the eyes and the teeth^ 
which the soot keeps beautifully clean. 
Their way of life produces another more 
remarkable and more melancholy effect; 
they are subject to a dangerous species of 
hydrocele, which is peculiar to them^ and 
is therefore called the chimney-sweeper's 
'disease. 

The festival of these poor people com* 
menees on May-day : it was perhaps the 
.day of their patron saint, in times of yare^ 

VOL. I. H 
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before ' the V^hole liii^i'arclrf 'tf ^^hits and 
angehW^Tfeptoscribted in Bttlgfatitt^by the 
levellittgspirttof kdfttbcrticuHitei^y, Thf^y 
go iibdul in 'parties of fbtir or fite, in'the 
g^fdiedqtii^ Yhkiin^r ii^bitfa I bdVerd^lscHb^d. 
A more extraordinary'fi'gtire is dtj^^tini^s 
in iiomp^ji^hxmi'Xhey Call Jack^iTt^the^ 
'Biah; tts' the tta(toe indicat^/hotbing but 
btidh is to be'sleen; l^srcept the feet which 
dance tinder' it. The 'ttmn stsCnds in a 
frame-i;^6rk^ Which is supported npon his 
Ihdtilders^ and is completely covered with 
the boughs of a thick lind'short-branched 
'shrub: the heat must be intolerable^ but 
he gets paid for his day's purgatory, and 
the Etlglishmll 'do dny thing for money. 
The saVages of Virginia had such a 'per- 
sonage in one of their I'digiofUs dances, 
and indeed the custom is ^uite instmige 
taste. 

May-day is one of the most -general 
TlbTydays in England. ' High poles, as tall 
as'the nfiast of a ltLet6h)dint*l(faip,'ai^ erect- 
ed in ^t6ry village; "Mfd htmg with gar- 
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•lands composed of all field flowers, but 
chiefly of one which is called the cowslip : 
each has its King sandQaeen of the May 
'^hosen from among the children of the 
peasantry, who are tricked out as fantas* 
tically as the London chimney-sweepers ; 
but health and cleanliness give them a 
very diffierent appearance. Their table is 
spread under the May-pole; their play- 
mates beg with a plate, as our children 
for the little altar which they have drest 
for their saint upon his festival, and all 
dance round the pole hand in hand. 

Without doubt, these sports were once 
connected with religion. It is the pecu- 
liar character of the true religion to sanc- 
tify what is innocent, and make even mer- 
riment meritorious ; and it is as peculiarly 
the character of Calvinism to divest piety 
of all cheerfulness, and cheerfulness of all 
piety, as if they could not co-exist ; and 
to introduce a graceless and joyless system 
of manners suitable to a faith which makes 
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the heresy of Manes appear reasonable. 
He admitted that the Evil Principle was 
weaker than the Good one^ but in the nij« 
thology of Calvin there is no good one to 
be found. 
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Description of the Inside, and of the Furni- 
ture, of an English House. 

One of the peculiarities in this country 
is, that every body lives upon the ground 
floor^ except the shopkeepers. The stable 
and coach-house either adjoin the house^ 
or more frequently are detached from it, 
and the kitchen is either at the back of the 
house on the ground floor, or under- 
ground, which is usually the case in large 
towns, but never, as with us, above stairs. 
They wonder at our custom of living on 
the higher floors, and call it troublesome : 
I, on my part, cannot be reconciled to the 
inconvenience of living on a level with the 
street: the din is at your yety ear, the 
window cannot be thrown open for the 
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dust which showers in^ and it is half 
darkened by blinds that the bj-passers 
may not look in upon your privacy. 

One room on the first floor is reserved 
for company^ the rest are bed-rooms^ for 
the beds^ instead of standing in recesses^ 
are placed in rooms aft large aa those in 
which we dwell. This occasions a great 
waste of space, the more remarkable^ as 
groomd is exceeding) jt' vduaUie in: tlid 
towoa> and is renied.by the square focdtoifi 
front at a prodigious prijoiei Nothing suxk 
prised me more at firsti. than the exoelltoli 
workmanship of the dooA and^ windows;, 
no jarring with tbe vrmd, na currents: o£ 
air, and tiie windows^ which! are all sus« 
pended by pulley s> rise with, a touch b 
Thia is not entirely and: exchiaively owing: 
to the skill of the EngUsk' workm6n> but 
in great measure also> tO' the climate. 
When the wood has oneer been seasoned, 
neither the heat noc humidity of the at- 
mosphere is ever sufficient to: affect it ma- 
terially. In good houses the doors have a 
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strip of open bra^s work above, tl^e handlej 
that the servant^ d)$^ not soil, them, witl| 
th^ir fingers« 

Ap £pglisl|mw delights, to show his 
wealtU ; every thing ia his hous^, tberer 
fQre, is expeq^iviS : a whole dwelling in 
Q\ir country is furnished at less cost than 
is bestowed here upon, a single i^partoient^ 
The d^^cripiipa of. our common sitting*^ 
room., may be cpnsidi^riefl asi a fair speci* 
ipen. The wbple floor is fitjted with car- 
pe^pgs not of the costliest kj^d^ but botl^ 
in. texture and design far superior to what 
is usually seen in. Spain. This remain^ 
dpin^r summer an^wi^t^r^ though in sua^r 
ny^r..our maJ;ting would, be, far. more suitar 
ble, if the f^shipn were once intrpduped« 
Before the fire is, a .spa^lj carpet of, djfffec- 
ent fabrjc^ and. fleecy appearance^ ajbPMt 
two Dar(is lo9g» and. npt quite, half as 
bro^d; a fa^hipp.of l^e years, which, has 
becQUjie univer^A beca;i;i^.it is at once 
ornamental, comfortable, and useful, pre* 
serving the larger one, wbi^b would else 
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soon be worn out in that particular part. 
Of the fire-places I have already spoken ; 
here the frontal is marble, and above is a 
looking-glass the whole length of the man- 
tle-piece, divided into three compartments 
by gilt pillars, which support a gilt archi- 
trave. On each side hang bell-ropes of 
coloured worsted, about the thickness of 
a man*s wrist, the work of Mrs J — and 
her sister, which suspend knobs of polish- 
ed spar. The fender is remarkable; it 
consists of a crescent^ basket work of wire 
painted green, about a foot in height, topt 
with brass, and supporting seven brazen 
jpillars of nearly the same height, which 
also are surmounted by a band of brass. 
This also is a late fashion, introduced in 
consequence of the numberless accidents 
occasioned by fire. Almost every news- 
paper contains an account tjj^at some wo- 
man has been burnt to death, and they 
are at last beginning to take some means 
of precaution. 

The chairs and tables are of a wood 
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brought from Honduras, wfiich is in great 
request here^ of a fine' clos^ grain^ and a 
reddish brown colour^ which becomes 
more beautiful as it grows darker with age. 
The history of this wood, of which all the 
finer articles of furniture exclusively are 
made, is rather singular. A West Indian 
captain, about a century ago, brought over 
stime planks as ballast, and gave them 
to his brother, Dr Gibbons, a physician 
of great eminence, who was then building 
a" house. The workmen> however^ found 
the wood too hard for their tools, and it 
was thrown aside. Some time aftefwards- 
his wife wanted a box to hold candles, 
the doctor thought of the West Indian 
wood, and, in spite of the difficulty which 
was still found in working it, had the box 
made* He admired its colour and polish 
so much, that he had a bureau made of it 
also; and this was thought so beautiful^ 
that it was shown to all his friends. 
Among others, the Duchess of Bucking- 
ham came to see it, and begged enough of 

h2 
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the wood to nulike her a htireau alto*. Ffom 
that moment the demand wa& so greal, 
tbtt it becaaK* a r^otar ariieler of trflde> 
and as long a& the W'Oodsi<rf Hoadwas lasl 
it 18 £lBel7torcQDtiiii»& soii^ TherO'ifli ceason 
to beliare that da» tiee would grow is 
Engtand, as. there* are some flourishiog 
idaate Hi the neighbourhood of Londoa 
which have b^en: raked from seed. For* 
B»fly die tables wete mode of the solid 
plaok ; but English tngenvUy ha«aow conr 
trived to give the same appe^aace at a far 
less cost of materials^ by fajcing common 
deal with a layer of the fine wood not half 
a barley-corn in thickness. To give yon 
an idea of the curiosity with which all 
these things are executed, is impossible.; 
notUng can be more perfect.. 

Oqy breakfast table is ovaii large enough 
for eight or nine persons^ yet supported 
upon one claw in the centre. This is the 
newest fi^hiony and fatbioQa change so 
often in these things^ aa well as in every 
thing else> that it is easy to know how 
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long^ it is siace a hous^ has heeii fittied up^ 
by the shape of the furniture* A9. up? 
hojd^ justoow: ^ve^ises Commode, Cim- 
9oU-taMe%f Ottomamf Chawhmg!^^ 9sA 
Cl4fmer$ ;— !>.wbajk igre all l^9e ? you a^lif 
I a»k^i the jf^me qu^tipnj ap4 could .filid 
up p^rsQU iA thf^ Ip^oq^ wbp cp«14 . BJm^u 
me ^ hi^tth^y-are aU articles of tb^ new^%% 
{asinQVkf.and, aq doi^ht aU wiU sooa:.be 
thQUgbt, indispepsably neceaia^ in eyery 
wel^furi&i^hied hoii^^.^ H^r^ is aUo a.ne^ 
of ta)>le8 i^j th^ ladies coAAJi^^ag offouri, 
oae less than anotber^ ai)d eaoh fitting in? 
tp the one above it ; you would, tai^is tb^m 
for play-things^ froni their sl^nd^niG»s^aAcl 
size^ if yott did npt see how useful thf\y 
find them for their work* A barpsicbosd 
takes up the middle of one side of th« 
room^ and in the cornera are^ s^eeoa tq^ 
protect the face ffom the firCi pf maboga^ 
ny> with fans of green silk> whifih lapreaA 
like a flpwer> and Quty be rai9.ed oi^lpwieiv 
ed at pleasure. A book-case, atanding.on 
a ch^st of dra^Qr^^ cpmpl^t^t^ the faeafj 
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farniture ; it has glazed doors^and curtains^ 
of green silk within. 

; But I should give you a very inadequate 
idea of an English room were 1 to stop 
here. Each window has blinds to prevent 
the by-passers from looking in; the plan is 
taken from the Venetian blinds> but made 
more expensive^ as the bars are fitted into 
a frame and move in grooves. The shut- 
ters fit back by day, and are rendered or- 
namental by the gilt ring by which they 
are drawn open : at night you perceive 
that you are in a land of housebreakers by 
the contrivances for barring them, and the 
bells which are fixed on to alarm the. fa- 
mily, in case the house should be attacked. 
On one side of the window the curtains 
hang in festoons, they are of rich printed 
cotton, lined with a plain colour and frin- 
ged, the quantity they contain is very great. 
Add to this a sconce of the most graceful 
form, with six prints in gilt frames, and 
you have the whole scene before, you. 

Two of these are Noel's views of Cadiz 

1 
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and Lisbon ; the others are from English 
history^ and represent the battles of the 
Bpyne and of I^a Hogue, the death of Ge* 
neral Wolfe at Quebec, and William Penn 
treating with the Indians for his province 
c^ Pennsylvania. 

Let us proceed to the dining-room.— 
Here the table is eircalar, but divides in 
half to receive a middle part which length- 
ens it, and this is so contrived that it may 
be made to suit any number of persons 
from six to twenty. The side-board is a 
massier piece of furniture ; formerly a sin- 
gle slab of marble was used for thi& pur- 
pose, but now this is become one of the 
handsomest and most expensive articles. 
The glasses are arranged on it ready for 
dinner, and the knives and forks in two 
little chests or cabinets, the spoons are be 
tween them in a sort of urn ; every thing 
being made costly and ornamental. 

The drawing-room differs chiefly from 
the breakfast parlour in having every thing 
more expensive, a carpet of richer fabric. 
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19(811 ted^ aof} cuftaina oC dayiaskr. lil^e il^ 

sofap wA ckeim . Twp qbnt^d^li^rs with 

» 

g^ns^ drops stwd on the manJt^pWo^ ; bui 
io Ihe^e we excel tliQ English ; they ba?e> 
not the brilliancy of those from the royal 
fabrip atSfc Ilde£QiB0Q» In this room are 
tbie portrait of J-^ aM bis, wife^ by om 
of th(B best liidog artists, so admirably ex* 
ecvited as to make me blush for the present; 
state of the arts ia Spaio. 

Having proceeded thus far> I will go 
through the house* J^-r? tookme ipto hisi 
kkchen one day to show me* what is called 
the kitchen-range^ which has been con- 
structed upon the philosophical principles 
of Count Rnmfofdjt a German* pb^osio^r 
pher^ the first person who has applied 
scieii4ific discoveries^ to the ordinaiy pur-, 
poses of life. The top of the fire is covered 
with an iron plato^ so that the fiame &i>d 

* This is a imstske of the authoi^s. Count Riim« 
ford is an Ammcath'^TM^ 
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smoktj instead of aaceodkig^ pass durough 
bars^oQ the ooe side^ aad there heat aairoa^ 
froa^ against the which food may be roast- 
ed as well aa by the five itself;, it passes. 
ODj heating stoves and boilers as. it gQes#. 
and the smoke is not sufEered to pass np 
the chimney till U can no longer be of anjn^ 
use. On the other side is an oven heated 
by the same fire^^ and: vessels for boiling 
may be plaQed.on tbe opiate over the fiice*. 
The smoke finatlyseUa.kind of whe^elija. 
motion in the chimney^ ^bich tuma the, 
spit, I could nojt but admice the comfotiL 
and cleanliness of every thing about th]tj 
kitchen ; a dresser as white aa when the:, 
wood was new, the copper and tin vessela. 
bright and burnished^ the chain in. wbicKi 
the spit plays,, blight; the plates and* 
dishes ranged in order along tjb/e shelves^i 
and I could not but wiah.oi^r dirty Hor 
mingo were beire to take a leasoA q£ 
English cleanliness. There ia a baek^kit:-, 
chen in which all the dirty work is donc^< 
into which water is conveyed by pipes. 
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The order and cleanliness of every thing 
made even this room cheeiful, though 
under-ground; ^herie the light enters only 
from an area^ and the face of the sky is 
never seen. 

' And now for my own apartment^ where 
I am now writing. It is on the second 
floor, the more, therefore, to my liking, as 
it is less noisy, and I breathe in a freer at- 
mosphere. My bed, though neither co- 
vered with silk nor satin, has as much or- 
nament as is suitable ; silk or satin would 
not give that clean appearance which the 
English always require, and which I have 
already learnt to delight in. Hence, the 
damask curtains which were used in the 
last generation have given place to linens. 
These are full enough to hang in folds ; 
by day they are gathered round the bed- 
posts, which ere light pillars of mahogany 
supporting a frame-work, covered with the 
same furniture as the curtains; and va* 
lances are fastened round this frame, both 
witbinside the curtains and without, and 
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again round the sides of the bedstead. 
The blankets are of the natural colour of 
the wool^ quite plain; the sheets plain 
also. I have never seen them flounced 
nor laced, nor ever seen a striped or co- 
loured blanket. The counterpane is of all 
English manufactures the least tasteful; 
it is of white cotton, ornamented with cot- 
ton knots^ in shapes as graceless as the cut 
box in a garden. My window-curtains 
are of the same pattern as the bed ; a ma- 
hogany press holds my clothes, an oval 
looking-glass swung lengthways stands on 
the dressing-table. A compact kind of 
chest holds the bason, the soap, the tooth- . 
brush, and water-glass, each in a separate 
compartment ; and a looking-glass, for the 
purpose of shaving at (for Englishmen 
usually shave themselves,) slips up and 
down behind, the water-jug and water-bot- 
tle stand below, and the whole shuts down 
a-top, and closes in front, like a cabinet* 
The room is carpeted ; here I have my fire, 
my table, and my cassette ; here I study, 
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and here mioute dowa- every thiDg wbicU 
I see or leariH^tiow iaduslriuasly you will 
perceive, aad how faiibfullyi you wbp besi 
know me, will beat know. 

My honoused father will say to all thisi 
How many things: are there here which I do 
noVwanlF-^But yoUf my dear mother,--» 
I tbinklaeef you looking: »>Qnd the room 
w]iiile(yoii lay,. Haw will Manuel- like to 
lefMTO these luxnriea, and return to Spain i 
HiHT 'anxiously X wish to leave them> y^u 
will noteasily coneeiTey. aa you have never 
felt that longing loistefor yoiyr own country, 
which absenoe frpm it renders^ a passion, 
and almcM a disease* Fortunate as I au\ 
in havings such race advantages of society 
and friendship^ and happy a^. I am in the 
satisfMtiQn wherewith I reflect every night 
that no opportunity of enquiry or observa- 
tion has been lost during the day, still my 
greatest pleasure is to think how fast the 
days and weeks are passing on, and that 
every day I am one day nearer the time of 
my return. I never longed half so ear- 
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nestly to return from Alcala^ as I now do 
to enter my native place^ to see the shield 
over the door*way^ to hear the sound of 
our own water-wheel> of- the bells of St 
Clarasj of Domingo's viola at evening, to 
fondle my own dogs, to hear my own Ian* 
gnage/to kneel at masBiia the chojrcb whove 
I waa baptiiied}' andx tO' see once more 
around BM- the fa^oai' of aU.-whom' I have 
known from infancy, and o£ alL wbom I 
love best. 

I Ay * Dies de mi alma ! 

Saqueismede aqul ! 
{Ay! quelnglatem 

Yanoespftmw*; 

^ Ah God of my soul, take me from hence ! alas ! 
England is not a oountry for me.— Ta. 
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English Meals, — Clumsy Method of But- 
chery. — Lord Somerville* — Cruel Manner 
of killing certain Animals^^^Jjuxuries of the 
Table.-^LiqtMrs. . 

The English do not eat beef-steaks for 
breakfast^ as lying travellers have told us^ 
nor can I find that it has ever been the 
custom. The breakfast-table is a cheerful 
sight in this country: porcelain of their 
own manufactory^ which excels the 
Chinese in elegance of form and orna* 
ment^ is ranged on a Japan waiter^ also 
of the country fabric ; for here they imi- 
tate every thing. The mistress sits at the 
head of the boards and opposite to her the 
boiling water smokes and sings in an urn 
of Etruscan shape. The coffee is con- 
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taiiied in a smaller vase of the same shape, 
or in a larger kind of tea-pot, wherein the 
grain is suspended in a bag ; but nothing is 
so. detestable . as an Englishman's coffee. 
The washing of our after-dinner cups 
would make a mixture as good ; the infu- 
sion is just strong enough to make the 
water browii and bitter, v This is not oc- 
casioned by cecoDomy, though coffee is 
enormously dear, for the people are ex« 
travagant in the expences of the table: 
they know no better ; and if you tell them: 
how it ought to be made, they reply, that 
it must be very disagreeable, and evea 
that if they could drink it so strong, it 
would prevent them from sleeping. There 
is besides an act of parliament to prevent 
the English from 4nnking good coffee: 
they are not permitted to roast it them* 
selves, and of course all the fresh and 
finer flavour evaporates in the warehouse. 
They make amends however by the exf- 
cellence of their tea, which is still vcuy 
cheap, though the ministry, in violation 
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of'foi^earpliicil bargaiD^ increased the tax 
Htpoaiifout £pid, «kirmg the ladt war. 
^'his'is made ina vessel ^of>8iiTer^ or of a 
#oe black porcelains tkey <loiiot use 
foiled 'milk 'with it^ but cream in its fresh 
vtatCj which renders it a veiy-deligfatfiil 
"beverage. They eat their bitters bread in 
"iiarious ways^ either in thin slices^ or 
<toasted^ or In small hot loaves^ always 
"Withbntter^ which is th& best thing'in^he 
^cjoontry. 

'The dinner hoor eis vraaily five : the 
teboaring part'of '%be comnMraity dine at 
one> the highest ^nmks at six^ -seven^ or 
^ven' eight. The quantity of 'Hieat w^hich 
tb^ consume - is "astonishhig ! I verily 
Relieve thatwbat is drest for one dinner 
faere^ would sspfdy ^ ibe^^iame number of 
'persons in Spain for a "week^ even if no 
fast-diays*- intervened. '^JEveiy where you 
4nd both meat and vegetabie» in the same 
-emde and insipid state. Thepotatoe ap- 
pears at table «U the year round : indeed 
^Ibe poor subMt'so generally upon diis 
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root^ {fiat it se^ms sUrprisitig bow tb^j 
could have Ihred before it was ihtrodMed 
frdm^ttierica. Beer' is the common diiair* 
They take less- wine tban^we do atdi^Hiery 
atid morcviafler it; but tbe eitotom ^f 
iritting fbr hours oter the bottle^ whieli 
Was so j^eVAlent of tete yearsi 'has been 
gradually hid 'aside^ as much fhnn Uie 
gtadual progress of' the taxes as of good 
Heme. Tea is served between -seven and 
teight^ in the M^me manner as at bi^akfast^ 
ie:teept that we do hot tutseimble'ro^ttd the 
table. Supper is rather a ceremony than 
^ meal ;^trut the hour^fterwardsy over our 
wme and t^tery or spirits, is the' pteiuMUit- 
est in the day. 

The old refhiementsr of epicurean cxtielty 
'are no longer hedrd of, yet 'the lower 
diajsses are eruel from mere iusensibilityj 
^^nd the higberoncs^'forwant of thought, 
make no efibrt to 'amend them. The 
butchers and drovers in particular are a 
savage race. T^e^heep which I have met 
on their way to the ^teugfater4iou9e, ^ bAve 
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frequently their faces smeared with their 
own' bloody and accidents from over- 
driven oxen are very common. Cattle are 
slaughtered with the clumsiest barbarity : 
the butcher hammers away at. the fore- 
head of the beast ; blow after blow raises a 
swelling which renders the following blows 
ineffectual, and the butchery is completed 
by cutting the throat. Great pains have 
been t^ken by a nobleman who has travelled 
in Spain^ to introduce our humane method 
of piercing the spine ; the effect has been 
little^ and I have beard Uiat the butchers 
have sometimes wantonly prolonged the 
sufferings of animals in his sights for the 
pleasure of tormenting a humanity which 
they think ridiculous. Oysters are eaten 
alive here. You see women in the streets 
skinning eels while the creature writhes on 
the fork. They are thought delicacies here, 
and yet the English laugh at the French 
for eating frogs ! Lobsters and crabs are 
beiled alive; and sometimes roasted ! and 
<:strp, after having been scaled and gutted. 
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will sometimes ieap.out of the stew-paa; If 
humaaily is in better natures an ip^tinct^ 
no io^tinct is so easUy dead^ne^^ and in the 
mass of mankia^ it seeniJ^iiot t^ exist. 

Boas^ beef has been heard of wherev^f 
the l^oglish ajTf knQwn# \ bavp mor^ tjixafi 
ooc^ been asked, at tab}e my opiqioa of 
the r(»8,t beef of Old England^ with a sort 
of smile^ and i^ atone as if! the national 
hdnour were concerned in my r^ply. Th$ 
loin of beef is always called Sir, wiAqh. i^ 
thie same as S^or**- Neither drunkennenpt 
nor gluttony can fairly be impnted as n^r 
tional vices to this people^ and yet perhaps 
there is no other country where so much 
nice and curious attention is paid to eat- 
ing and drinking, nor where the pleasures 
of the table are thought of such serioms 
importance, and gratified at so great an 
expense. All parts of the woj^d ari^ raur 

* D. Manuel has mistaken ih^ wordl^ wbicji Is 
Surloin, quasi iSii/>er-Xot7i,— — the upper part of it» 
— Ta. 

T'OIm i» I . : 
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sacked for an EDglishman's table. Turtle 
are brought alive from the West Indies^ 
and their arrival is of so much conse- 
quence^ that notices are immediately sent 
to the newspapers^ particularly stating that 
they are in fine order, and lively. Where- 
ever yon dine since peace has been con- 
eluded, yon see a Perigord pye. India sup- 
plies sauces and curry powder; they have 
hams from Portugal and Westphalia; rein- 
deers' tongues from Lapland ; caviar from 
Russia; sausages from Bologna; macca- 
Toni from Naples; oil from Florence; olives 
from France, Italy, or Spain, at choice; 
cheese from Parma and Switzerland. Fish 
come packed up in ice from Scotland for 
the London markiet, and the epicures here 
will not eat any mutton but what is killed 
in Wales. There is in this very morning's 
newspaper, a notice from a shopkeeper in 
the Strand, offering to contract with any 
person who will send him game regularly 
from Fratice, Norway, or Russia. 

The choice of inferior liquors, is great ; 
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1>ut all are bi^cl sobstitu tes foe the pure juice 
of the grape. . You have tasted .their beer 
in its best stiate^ ancl cider yea have drank 
•ii^ Biscay. They have a beverage made 
ffom the;buds of the fir* tree aiid treacle; 
necessity taught the American settlers to 
brew this detestable mixture, which is in- 
troduced here as a luxury. Factitious wai- 
ters are now also become fashionable ; so- 
da-water particularly, the fixed air of which 
hisses as it goes down your throat as cut- 
ting as a razor, and draws tears as it comes 
up through the nose as pungent as a pinch 
of snuff. The common water is abomina- 
ble; it is either from a vapid canal in 
which all the rabble of the outskirts wash 
themselves in summer, or from the Thames, 
which receives all the filth of the city. It 
IS truly disgraceful that such a city should 
be without an aqueduct. At great tables 
the wine stands in ice, and you keep your 
glass inverted in water. In nothing are 
they so curious as in their wines, though 
rather in the quality than the variety. They 



t!ven send it abroad to be ripened by tb^ 
tttotion of the ship^ and by warmer cli« 
aiates; you see supirior^ Londoth picked 
fwiicuiaty Eatt India Madeira adyerl9|8ed> 
every epithet of whicb must be.paid for. 
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Infortnen.^^ System upon which thPf act.^^ 
Anecdotes ,qf their RaseaUty.^^E'&ilofen-; 

couragjakg them. --Enf^idi Character a^ 

CwHpoundofCwitradicthns^ 

They talk here of our Holy Office as a 
disgrace to the Spanish nation^ when their 
own government is ten times more inquH 
sitorial^ for the pallry purposes of reve* 
mie* Shortly after his last return from 
SpaiQi J — stept into a hosier's to buy a 
pair of gloves ; the day was warm^ and he 
laid his hat upon the counter : a welMrest 
man came in after him for the same osken* 
sible purpose^ either learnt his name by 
enquiry, or followed him till he had dis-^ 
covered it) and the next day my friend was 
(summoned before a magistrate to answer 
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a charge for wearing his hat without a 
stamp. It was in vain he pleaded that the 
hat had been purchased abroad ; he had 
been in England more than six weeks^ and 
had not bought a stamp to put into it^ 
and therefore was fined in the full penalty. 
This species of espionage has within 
these few years become a regular trade ; 
the laws are in some instances so perplex- 
ed^ and in others so vexatious^ that matter 
for prosecution is never wan^ing^ and many 
of these familiars of the Tax Office are 
amassing fortunes by this infamous busi- 
ness. The most lucrative method of prac- 
tice is as follows : A fellow surcharges half 
the people in the district ; that is^ he in- 
forms the tax-commissioners^ that such 
persons have given in a false account of 
their windows^ dogs, horses^ carriages^ See. 
an offence for which the tax is trebled^ and 
half the surplus given to the informer. 
A day of appeal^ however^ is allowed for 
those Who think they can j ustify them- 
selves ; but BO many have been aggrieved^ 
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that when they appear together before the 
commissioners^ there is not tim^ to hear 
one in ten. Some of these pet sons live 
two^ four, or six, leagues from the place of 
appeal : they go there a second, and per- 
haps a third time in the hope of redress; 
the informer takes care, by new surcharge^, 
to keep up the crowd, and the injured per- 
sons find it at last less burthensome to pay 
the unjust fine, than to be repeatedly at 
the trouble and expense of seeking justice 
in vain. 

There is nothing, however dishonour- 
able or villanous^ to which these wretches 
will not stoopi One of them, on his first 
settling in the province which he had 
chosen for the scene of his campaigns^ 
was invited to dinner by a neighbouring 
gentleman^ before bischaracter was known; 
th.e next day be surcharged bis host for 
another servant, because one of the men 
employed about his grounds had assisted 
in waiting at dinner. Another happening to 
lame his horse^ borrowed one of a farmer 
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to ride home : the farmer told him it was 
but an uneasy-going beast^ as he was kept 
wholly for the cart^ but. rather th^n that 
the gentleman should be distressed he 
would put the saddle on him; — he was 
surcharged the next day for keeping a sad- 
dle-horse^ as his reward. Can there be a 
more convincing proof of the excellent po- 
lice of England^ and^ what is still better^ 
of the admirable effect of well-executed 
laws upon the people^ than that such pests 
of society as these walk abroad among the 
very people whom they oppress and insult^ 
with perfect safety both by day and by 
tiight ! 

Government do not seem to be aware 
that when they offer premiums for treach-' 
cry, they are corrupting the morals of the 
people, and thereby vireakening their own 
isecurity. There is reason sufficient for 
pardoning a criminal, who confesses his 
bwn guilt, and impeaches his accomplice; 
the course of law could not go on without 
it, and such men are already infamous. 
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But no such plea can be alleged in this 
case: it is a miserable excuse ibr encau>* 
raging informers^ to say^ that the taxes 
are so clumsily laid on^ that they can easily 
be duded. A far worse instance of this 
pernicious practice occurs in the system of 
pressing men for the navy^ which the £ng* 
lish confess to be the opprobrium of their 
country^ while they regret it as inevitable* 
In the proclamation issued upon these oc- 
casions^ a reward is regularly offered to all 
persons who will give infbifmatf on where a 
sailor has hidden himself. 

The whole sy^t^m of England^ from 
highest to lowest^ is, and has been^ one se<^ 
ries of antagonisms ; stniggle*-*struggle'^- 
in every thing. Check- and conntercheck 
18 the principle of their constitution^ which 
is the result of centuries of contedtioB'be^ 
tween the Crown and the People. Th6 
^^i^gle between the Clergy and the Law« 
yers unfettered their lands from 'feudd te*. 
nures. Their church ia a ^bldf^and^hBlf 
mixture of Catholicism and Pdritanism. 

.12 
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These contests being overj it is now a triat 
between the Government and the Subject^ 
how the one can lay on taxes^ and how the 
other can elnde them. 

This spirit of contradiction is the cha- 
racter of the nation. They love to be at 
war^ but do not love to pay for their 
amusement; and now^ that they are at 
peace^ they begin to complain that the 
newspapers are not worth reading, and rail 
at the French as if they really wished to 
begin again. There is not a people upon 
the earth who have a truer' love for their 
Royal Family than the £nglish^ yet they 
caricature them in the most open and in^ 
solent manner. They boast of the freedoin 
of the press, yet as surely and systemati- 
cally punish the author who publishes any 
thing obnoxious^ and the bookseller who 
sells it^ as we in our country should pre- 
vent the publication. They cry out against 
intolerance, and bum down the hpuse» of 
those whom they regard as heretics. They 
love liberty ; go tp war with their nei^h- 
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bours^ because they chose to become re* 
publicans^ and insist upon the right of 
enslaving the negroes. They hate the 
French and ape all their fashions^ ridicule 
their neologisms and then naturalize them^ 
laugh at their inventions and then adopt 
them^ cry out against their political mea- 
sures and then imitate them ; the levy in 
mass, the telegraphy and the income-tax 
are all from France. And the common 
people^ not to be behind-hand with their 
betters in absurdity^ boast as heartily of the 
roast beef of Old England^ as if they were 
not obliged to be content themselves with 
bread and potatoes. Well may punch be 
the favourite liquor of the English^ — it is 
a truly emblematic compound of contra* 
lieties. 
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^l%e Wotdtlome, sdidto be peculiar to the 
^nglUh.-^Pr^(^rteiy of the Assertion qaes-' 
ttdiied.— Cothfort^-^^Curious Conveniences. 
'•^Tbtket'fehder.'^Wlniing^rdzors. 

Tk^is isffe 'ttiro tvroMs in their language 
6h trHich ^l^e [pedple pride themsehres^ 
ilnd wbich %ejr ktiy c&iinbt be translated. 
Hoiiif is the one^ by wbidi an Englishman 
ib^ans his hduse. As ihe ' hieatiing is pre- 
bifety ihe's^it(e WUiether It be expre^ed'by 
one word or by two^ and the feeling ^sso* 
ciated therewith is the same also^ the ad- 
vantage seems wholly imaginary ; for as- 
suredly this meaning can be conveyed in 
any language without any possible ambi- 
guity. In general^ when a remark of this 
kind is made to me^ if I do not perceive 
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its triitb^ I rather dttribtrte it to my ciwa 
imperfect (bohe^fitiofa ' thbn to uny fallacy 
in the assertion; but when this wiLs'snid 
to me, i recoUec^teid the e^^aisite lines of 
Catdlliiis, and asked if they "rJ^ere fm;^6ved 
in the English tri^hislation : 

T 1 

O quid solutis est beatius curis, 
. Cum mens onus reponit, ac per^grino 
Lahore fessiy venimus larem ad nc^trum 
Desideratoque aoquicscimiis lecto ? 

> ' : f 

We may with truth say that our wordiDv^ 
^or*' is untranslatable for the English ha^e 
not merely no equivalent tenn> but no feel^ 
ing correspondent to it. That reverence for 
the seat of our -ancestors, which with us is 
iilmost areHgton^ is wholly unknown h^re/^ 
But how^ cab it be otherwise in a land 
Where there is no pride of blood, and wher^ 

men who would be puzzled to trace tb^ 

» 

.1 . . .■ i 

* Solar is the floor of a house. Hidaigo 4e 9Ql4r 
conocido, is the phrase used for a man of old fa^ 
miIy.«»Tat 
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place of their grandfather's butb^ are not 
ii^requently elevated to a level with the 
gflmdees! 

. . The other word is comfort ; it means all 
the enjoyments and privileges of home, or 
which^ when abroad^ makes us feel no want 
of home; and here I must confess that 
these proud islanders have reason for their 
pride. In their social intercourse and 
their modes of life they have enjoyments 
which we never dream of. Saints and 
philosophers teach us that they who have 
the fewest wMits are the wisest and tbe 
happiest; but neither philosophers nor 
sfdnts are in fashion in England. It is re* 
cordefd of some old Eastern tyrant/ thfit he 
offered a reward for the discovery of a new 
pleasure ;— in like manner this nation of* 
fers a perpetual reward to those who will 
discover new wants for them^ in the readir 
ness wherewith they purchase any things 
if the seller will but assure them that it is 
exceedingly cpnvenient. For instance^ in 
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the common act of drawiag a cork^ a com* 
mon screw was t;hought perfectly safficieot 
for the purpose from the time when boitks 
were invented^ till within the last twenty 
years. It was then found somewhat in- 
convenient to exert the arm^ that the wine 
was spoilt by shakings and that the neck of 
the bottle might come off: to prevent these 
evils and this danger^ some ingenious fellow 
adapted the mechanical screw^ and the cork 
was extracted by the simple operatioa of 
turning a lever. Well, this lasted for a 
generation, till another artificer discover- 
ed, with equal ingenuity, that it was ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant to dirt the fingers by 
taking off the cork ; a compound concave 
screw was therefore invented, first to dmw 
the cork and then to discharge it, and the 
profits of this useful invention are.seeujred 
to the inventor by a patent. — ^The royal-arms 
are afiixed to this Patent Compound Con- 
cave Corkscre\Y ; and the inventor, in de* 
fiance to all future corkscrew-mak^r$, has 
stamped upon it N^ plm ultrOf, signify- 
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ing Ibat the art of makiog corkscrews cati 
be carried no further^F— The tallow caii^ 
cRes which they burn here frequently re* 
quire snufBng ; but the common imple- 
ment for this purpose 'had served timeout 
of iifiind^ till within the present reign^ the 
great epoch of the rise of manufactures^ 
land the decline of every thing else ; a ma- 
chine was then invented to prevent the 
snuff from falling out upon the table ; an- 
other inventor supplanted this by using a 
revolving tube or cylinder^ which could 
tiever be so filled as to strain the spring ; 
and now a still more ingenious mechanic 
proposes to make snuffers which shall^ by 
their own act^ snuff the candle whenever 
it is requited, and to save all trouble what- 
^ver.^-^One sort of knife is used for fisb, 
^nbther for butter, a third for cheese. 
'Penknives and.scissars are not suflScient 
herej they have an instrument to make 
'^ns, tixid an instrument to clip fhe nails. 
'iThey have a machine for slicing cucum- 
beta^ one instrument to puU on the shoe. 
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anotber to pnll on the boot^ another to 
bntton the knees of the breeches. Pocket- 
toasfthig^forks have been invented, as if it 
were possible to want a toasting-fork in 
the poi^ket ; and even this has been ex- 
ceeded by tlie fertile genius of a celebra- 
ted projector^ who ordered a pocket-fend- 
er for his own iiise, which was to cost £00/« 
The tirticle was made^ but as it did not 
please, payment Wiais refused; .an adtioa 
was in cdnseqiience br6ugbt, and the^oil^^ 
man iaid tipon 'the tthai that lie ^as v^y 
Sony to disoblige do gooda customer, alnd 
would willingly ba^e taken the thing ba^b| 
if there dddld be'arty dbadce bf sellihg ^it^ 
but tlikt ^eotlly ^nobody -exc^t the gelrtl^ 
man in questiofi ever would want a podc€it<» 
fender. This ^megentteman bass contri^^ 
to have the whole iset ^f fire-^irons' noMde 
hollow instead of solid; to be sure, the cOBi 
is more than twenty-fold, but what is 'that 
to the convenience of holding a few ounces 
in the band, when you stir the fire, instead 
of a few pounds i This curious projector 
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IS $aid to have taken out above seventy pa- 
teats.£or inventions equally ingenious^ and 
equally useful ; but a more extraordinary 
invention than any of his threescore and 
ten^, is that of the hunting^razor^ with 
which you may shave yourself while riding 
full gallop. 

There is no end of these oddities ; but 
the number of rei^ conveniences which 
have been created by this indiscriminate 
demand for novelty is truly astonishing. 
These are the refinements of late years, 
the devices of a people made wanton by 
prpsperity. It is not for such superfluities 
that the English are to be envied ; it is. for 
their domestic habits, and for that unre- 
strained intercourse of the sexes, which, 
instead of producing the consequences we 
should expect, gives birth not only to their 
greatest enjoyments, but also to their best 
virtues. 
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Drur^Lant Theatrc^The Winter*s Tale. 
'^Kemble. — Mrs Siddons.'^Don Juan* 

There is nothing in a foreign land which 
a traveller is so little able to enjoy as the 
national theatre : though he may read the 
language with ease^ and converse in it with 
little difficulty^ still he cannot follow the 
progress of a story upon the stage, nor 
catch the jests^ which set all around him 
in a roar, unless he has lived so long in 
the country, that his ear has become pen* 
fectly naturalized. Fully aware of this, I 
desired J — to take me there on some even<- 
ing when the drama would be most intel« 
ligible to the sense of sight ; and wc went 
accordingly yesternight to see The Wintet^s 
Tale, a play of the famousShakespeare's, 
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which has been lately revived for the pur- 
pose of displaying to advantage their two 
most celebrated performers, Kemble, and 
his sister Mrs-Siddods. 

In the reigns of Elizabeth and James^ 
the golden age of the English drama> Lon- 
don was not a tetifh psirt t>f Its pfttteht 
size, 'and it ihien contahied'seveiit«l<eh the- 
atres. . At present ther^.are but two* 
Itidre would succeed, and indeed moire are 
wahted/but ifhefe have ob'taiti^d ^ardltislv^ 
privileges, (!>^d people say the actiti^ Wte 
better in tb^irybntr^^rdays/H^datYiie'lhiere 
iv'ere indfe sdio6ls fbr adtofs ; tod thetfatg- 
atres being smaller, the natui^l Voide could 
be hedrd, and the natural expression bf the 
features se^, arid thefefdrerant and'dis^ 
{6rtion were unhefc^ssaiy. Th^y, how- 
tvcr, who remember no other generation 
of actors than the present, will not be per- 
suaded that there has iever been one more 
perfect. Be this^as it may, all are agreed 
that the drama -itself 1ms wbfulfy dege- 
nerated^ though it is the bhiy i^^ies of 
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lit^inry labour which is well paid. They 
are ^agreed aisp as. to the ca^ose of this de<- 
geoeracy^ aUribotiog i| tp ^e prodigious 
size of the theatres. The finei tones of 
t>a8sion cannot be discriminated^ nor the 
finer movements of the countenance pei^ 
ceived Aom the fxonty hardly from the 
middle of the houc^ Authors, therefore, 
substitute what is here called broad farce 
for genuine comedy ; their jests are made 
intelligible by grimace, or by that sort of 
mechanioal wit which can be seen; co- 
medy is made up of trick, and: tragedy 
of processions, pageants, battles, and ex- 
{dosions. 

The. tao. theali^ CM^ Ql^ar each other> 
and tolerably well situajted for the nvore 
fashionable and more opfilent parts of the 
town; but buildings of spich mjagnitude 
might; have been mddfi ocQam^iital tp the 
metropolis^ andhojth reqqiie a n^ore open 
spjlMre befoie them. Spldiem were sjUi^ 
tibfied at the doon; and af we dceif 
near w« were importuned^ by wi^i^^ with 
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oranges^ and by boys to purchase a. bill of 
the play. We 'went into the pit that I 

• • • • 

might have a better view of the faouse^ 
which was that called Drury-Iatie, from 
the place where it stands^ the larger and 
more beautiful of the two. The price here 
is three shrllings and sixpence^ about six* 
teen reales. The benches are not divided 
into single seats^ and men and women 
here and in all parts of the house sit pro* 
miscuously. . 

I had heard much of this theatre^ and 
was prepared for wonder; still the size, 
the height, the beauty, . the splendour^ 
astonished me. Imagine a pit capable of 
holding a thousand persons, four tiers of 
boxes supported by pillars sci^rcely thicker 
than a man's arm/ and two galleries in 
front, the higher one at such a distance, 
that they who are in it must be content to 
see. the show, without hoping to hear the 
dialogue ; the colours blue and silver, and 
the whole illuminated with chandeliers of 
cut glass, not partially uor parsimoniously ; 
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every part as distinctly seen as if in the 
noon sunshine* After the first feeling of 
surprise and delight^ I began to wish that 
a masuer style of architecture had been 
adopted. The pillars^ which are iron^ are 
sb slender as to give an idea of insecurity ; 
their lightness is much admired^ but it is 
disfiroportioned and out of place. There 
is a row of private boxes on each side' of 
the pit^ on a level with it; convenient they 
must doubtless be to those who occupy 
them, and profitable to the proprietors of 
the house ; but they deform the theatre. 

The people in the galleries were very 
noisy before the representation began, 
whistling and calling to the musicians; 
and they amused themselves by throwing 
orange-peel into the pit and upon the 
stage : after the curtain drew up they were 
sufficiently silent. The pit was soon filled ; 
the lower side-boxes did not begin to fill 
till towards the middle of the first act, be- 
cause that part of the audience is too fa- 
shionable to come in time; the back part 

2 
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of tb^ £ropt boxea npt iill- tb^ bajlf \^^ ; 
tbey Wi^re then filjied. wUh a sjv^^m pf,p(9r 
8titu^e9> anjd. of xnea who oamj^. to mje/?t 
tbein* In tli9> cpiffs^ of th^ ^v^niag \h^% 
were, tv((o or tbree quarrel^ there wb^b 
dU^orb^d^ the perform^^ce^ said pi^rhap^ 
elided, in dujeils th;^ next laon^og;* Xh^ 
J^pglf sh 8.ay> an4 I Relieve t^^, say truj^, 
^^t they ^e the. ipoi^^ ooioxal people; m 
3gurope; bpt ^i^ere they to b^ jujdged.by 
their theatres,— I spi^ak not of U^ reprq? 
sent^Uj^^ bujt of tl^e ma^er^ which, a^e 
exhibited by this part of the audience, — it 
would be. thought th^ iio people b^d so 
little sense of common decoriju^, or paid 
so litl^ respect tp publiq decency^ 

No prompter was to be scien ^ the actors 
were perfect, and stooc^ in, no need of hi$ 
awkward presence* Thie. stpfy of the dra^ 
jna waj3» with a little assistanpe. easily in- 
td^gible to me ; not^ inide^di liy t%j dia- 
logue ; for of that I found^ V^?^^: 4^^^^ 
unajble to understand; any two sentejxces 
together^ scarcely ^ sipgle on^: aiid when 
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I looked afterwards at the printed play^ I 
(lerceived that the difficalty lay ia the pe- 
culiarity of Shakespeare's language^ which 
it so antiquated J and still more so per- 
plexed^ that few even of the English them- 
•seWe can thoroagMy understand their fa« 
vourite author. The tale^ however, is this. 
PoUxeoes, king of Bohemia, is visiting his 
Aiend Leontes, king of Sicily; be is about 
to take his d^arture ; Leontes presses him 
to stay awhile longer, but in vain — urges 
the request with warmth, and is still re- 
fused; then sets his queen to persuade 
him ; and> perceiving that she succeeds, is 
jieized with sudden jealousy, which, in the 
progress of the scene,~becomes so violent^ 
that be orders one of his courtiers to mur- 
der Polixenes. This courtier acquaints 
Polixenes with bis danger, and jQies with 
him. Leontes Arows the queen into pri* 
son, where she is delivered of a daughter; 
he orders the child to be bumi ; his at- 
teodants remonstrate against this barbarous 
sentence^ ^nd he then seilds one of them 

VOL. I. K 
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to cainy it out of his dominions^ and ex« 
pose it in some wild place. He has sent 
messengers to Delpbos to consult the ora* 
cle ; but^ instead of waiting for their re* 
turn to confirm bis suspicions or disproVe 
them^ be brings the queen to trial. Dii« 
jing the trial the messengers ari'ive, the an<- 
swer of the god is opened, and found to be 
that the queen is innocent^ the child legi- 
timate, and that Leontes will be without 
an heir, unless this which is lost shall be 
found. Even this fails to convince him ; 
but immediately tidings come in that the 
prince, his only son, has died of anxiety 
for his mother : the queen at this faints, 
and is carried off; and her woman comes 
in presently to say that she is dead also. 

The courtier meantime lands with the 
child upon the coast of Bohemia, and there 
leaves it : a bear pursues him across the 
stage, to the great delight of the audience, 
and eats him out of their sight ; which is 
doubtless to their great disappointment. 
The ship is lost with all on board in a 
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vering the princess. Sixteen years are now 
supposed to elapse between the third and 
fourth acts: the lost child^ Perdita^ has 
grown tip a beautiftil shepherdess^ and the 
son of Poitxenes has promised marriage 
to her. He proceeds to espouse her at a 
sheep-shearing feast ; where a pedlar^ who 
picks pocketSj excites much merriment. 
Polixenes^ and Camillo the old courtier 
who had preserved his life, are present in 
disguise and prevent the contract* Ca- 
millo, longing to return to his own coun- 
try, persuades the prince to fly with his 
beloved to Sicily: he then goes with th^ 
king in pursuit of them. The old shep^ 
herd, who has brought up F^ita as his 
own child, goes in company with ber; he 
produces the things which he had found 
with her ; she is thus discovered to be the 
lost daughter of Leontes, and the oracle ig 
accomplished. But the greatest wonder is 
yet to come. As Leontes still continues to 
bewail the loss of his wife^ Paulma, the 
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queen's woman, promises to show htm a 
statue of her, painted to the life, the work 
of Julio Romano, that painter having flou- 
xisbed in the days when Bohemia was a 
maritiipe cojuntry, aud when the kings 
thereof were used to consult the oracle of 
i^pollo»:be!iigJi4plciters. This statue proves 
to be the queen herself, who begins jbo 
move to. slow in^ic,,iL|uI comes doi^n jLo 
her husband. And) then to conclude the 
play,.9s it was the husband of this.wojpan 
who has been.ei^tQn by.the bear,^Id Ca« 
millo is '.given , her that. .she may be no 
]oser. ' 

Far be it from me toju<jge of Shakespeare 
J^.Uaese. absurdities, which are ail that I 
canundentfaodpf the play. .While, haw- 
$<efi the rEpglisb toJerjEite such, ^4 are 
pkasedjQot merely in spite pf them, but 
Hfith. ih^ri^ would beOQinet their. trayel- 
Uxfk JWt. to 8pf»k AKith qirite. s^ mM«h. qqa- 
t^mpt^pf Ahe;3pAni^hi thea^e. S^at Shake- 
^earewasji great dramatist, uotwUhsAcmd- 
teg hisiW«t^i:*s^Td^, I,b§ii€v©j jqW .as.I 
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know Cervantes to have been a great man^ 
though he wrote El Dkhosb Rufiam 

]|&ot yon cannot imagine any thing more 
impressive than the finer parts of this re^ 
presentation ; the workings of the king's 
jealousy^ the dignified grief and resentment 
of the qneen^ tampered with compassion 
for her husband's -^hrensy; and the last 
scene in particular^ which surpassed what- 
ever I cotdd b^ye conceived of theatrical 
-effect. TKe actress^ who pe^rsonated the 
queen is acknowledged to be perfect in her 
art : she stood leaning upon a pedestal 
with one arm^ the other hanging down-^ 
the best Grecian sculptor could not have 
adjusted her drapery with more grace^ nor 
have improved the attitude $ end when she 
began to move, though this was what the 
spectators were impatiently^ expecting, it 
gave every person such a start of delight, 
as the dramatist himself would have wished, 
though the whole merit must be ascribed 
to the actress. 

The regular entertainments on the £ngf» 
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lish Stage consist of a play of three. or five 
acts^ and an afterpiece of. twa; interludes 
:ere added. only on benefitjiigfats. The af- 
terpiece this evening was. Don: Jnan^ our 
old story of the reprobate cavalier aad the 
4statue^ here represented wholly in panto- 
mime* Nothing could be more insipid 
than all the former part of this drama^ no- 
thing i^ore dreadful^ and indeed unfit for 
iM:enic representation^ than the catastrophe : 
but either the furies of ^schylus were 
more terrible than European devils^ or our 
Christian ladies are less easily frightened 
than the women of Greece^ for this is a 
favourite spectacle everywhere. I know 
not whether the invention be originally 
ours or the Italians ; be it whose it may^ 
the story of the Statue is in a high style of 
fancy^ truly fine and terrific. The sound 
of his marble footsteps upon the stage 
struck a dead silence through the house. 
It is to this machinery that the popularity 
of the piece is owing ; and in spite of the 
.dulness which precedes this incident^ and 
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the horror which follows it, I do not won- 
der that it is popular. Still it would be de- 
corous in English writers to speak with a 
little less disrespect of the Spanish stage« 
and of the taste of a Spanish audience, 
while their own countrymen continue to 
represent and to delight in one of the most 
monstrous of all our dramas. 

The representation began at seven ; ^nd 
the meals in. London are so late, that even 
this is complained of as inconveniently 
early. We did not reach home till after. 
midnight. 
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English Church Servke.-^Banns of Mar^ 
riage. — Inconvenience of having the S*er^ 
mon a regular Part. — Sermons an Article 
of Trade, — Popular Preachers. — PrivatlS 
Chapels^ 

Thb ceremonies of the English Church 
Service are soon described. Imagine a 
church with one altar covered with crim- 
son velvet, the Creed and the Decalogue . 
over it in golden letters, over these the He- 
brew name of God, or the I. H. S. at the 
pleasure of the painter, &nd half a dozen 
winged heads about it, clumsily painted^ 
or more clumsily carved : the nakedness of 
the other walls concealed by a gallery ; an 
organ over the door, and below it, imme- 
diately fronting the priest, a clock. Here 
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also in some conspicuous place is a tablet 
to record in what year the church was re«- 
paired or beautified^ and to perpetuate the 
names Of the church-wardens at thai; time 
in letters of gold. Another tablet enume* 
rates^ but iti faded- lettering, and less con- 
spicuous situation, all the benefactors to 
the parish ; that is^ all who have left alms 
to* the poor> or fees to the minister for an 
anniversary sermon. The gallery and the 
area of the church are divided into pews^ 
as they are called, bj( handsome mahogany 
partitions, within which the rich sit on 
cuishioned seats, and kneel on hassocks^ 
while the poor stand in the aisle, and kneel 
upon the stones* These pews are usually 
freehold, attached to houses in the parish. 
In towns a rent is exacted for them ; and 
in private chapels, of which I shall speak 
hereafter, the whole income is derived from 
them, as in a theatre. The reading-desk 
of the priest is under the pulpit, and under 
it that of the clerk ; there are no other 

assistants except the sexton and his wife^ 

x2 
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\eho open the pews^ and expect a fee for 
accommodatiog a stranger with a seat* 
Tbe priest wears a surplice ;: the clerk is 
no oib^i^wise distinguished from the laity 
than as he has a^tronger voice than usual, 
I'eads worse than other people, that is, more 
like a boy at a village schooI>.and more 
frequently speaks through the nose. The 
catholic church has no corresponding of- 
fice; he is to the congregation what the 
leader of the band is to an orchestra. 

Some part of the service is repeated by 
.the clerk and the people after the priest ; 
with others, as the psalms, and all the 
hymns, they proceed alternately verse by 
verse ; the priest reads the scripture les- 
sons and many of the prayers alone ; he 
also reads the Litany, and the clerk and 
congregation make the petition at the end 
of every clause. There is nothing in the 
Liturgy to which a Catholic must ne- 
cessarily object, except the absolution; 
and with respect to that, his . objection 
would be to. tbe sense in which it is taken. 
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not to that which it was intended to con- 
vey. After the first lesson the organist 
relieves the priest by playing a tune^ good 
or bad according to his own fancy. This is 
an interlude of modern inierpolationj which 
wotild .have shocked the Protestants' in 
those days when their priests w^ce more 
zealous atid longer-wind^. At the ^nd of 
t^hat is properly called the morning ser- 
vice^ though on the Sunday it is but the 
first part of three^ a portion of the Psalai3 
in vile v^rse^ is given out by the clerk^ and 
sung by the whole congregation : the or- 
gan seems to have been introduced in all 
opulent churches to hide the hideous dis- 
cord of so many untuned and unmusical 
voices^ and overpower it by a louder strain* 
A second part follows^ which is usually 
performed beside the altar^ but this is at 
the option of the officiating priest; in thk 
I the congregation and their leader have 
little more to do than to cry Amen^ except 
that they repeat the Nicene Creed; this 

part also is terjaainctted by psalm-siAgiogj 
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daring which the priest exchanges hid 
white vestment for a black one^ and as*^ 
cends the pnlpitt He begins with a short 
pra^w, of which the form is left to him^ 
self; then proceeds to the sermon. In 
old times the sermon was a serious thing, 
both for the preacher and the hearers ; th£ 
more, the better, was the maxim in th^ 
days of fanaticism, and when the sands of 
one hour were run out the people heard 
with pleasure the invitation of the preacher 
to take another glass with him. But times 
are changed ; the hour-glass has disappear* 
ed, the patience of a congregation is now 
understood to last twenty minutes, and in 
this instance short measure is preferred. 
Jmmediatelyafter the valediction the organ 
strikes up a lood peal, with much propriety, 
as it drowns the greetings and salutations 
which pass frofn one person to another. 
The Litany and the whole of the second 
part are omitted in the evening service. 

Thus you perceive, that having aposta* 
tized and given up the essentials of reli- 
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gioD, the schismatics have deprived divine 
service of its specific meaning and motive. 
It is no lodger a sacrifice for the people. 
The congrega^on assemble to say prayers 
which might as well he said in their ora^ 
tories^ and to hear sermons which might 
more ecinveniently be read at home. No^ 
thing is done which might not be done 
with the same propriety in a chamber as 
in a churchy and by a layman as by a 
priest. • ' .> 

A carious legal form is observed in the 
midst of ihe service; the priest reads a list 
of all the persons in the parish who arj^ 
aboni to be married. This is done three 
successive Sundays, that if any person 
should be acquainted with any existing^ 
impediment to the ]xiarriage> he may deh 
clare it in time. The better classes avoid 
this publicity by obtaining a license at easy 
expense. Those of high rank choose to ^ 
be married at their own housep, « license 
for which can be obtained from only tlte 
primate. In Scotland^ where the scbis* 
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matics succeeded in abolishing all th^ de* 
.cencies as well as the ornaments of reli* 
gion« this is the universal practice ; the 
sacrament of marriage may be celebrated 
in any place> and by any person^ in that 
.country^ and the whole funeral ceremony 
there consists in digging a hole^ and put- 
ting the body into it ! . ^ I • .. ; 
Of the service of this heretical church. 
Buch as it is^ the sermon seems to be re- 
. garded as the most important part ;. child* 
ren are required to remember the text^. and 
it is as regular a thing for the English to 
praise the discourse when they are going 
out of churchy as it is to talk of their health 
immediately beforCi and of the weather im- 
. mediately afterwards. The founders of 
•the schism did hot foresee the inconveni- 
ence of always attaching this appendage 
to prayers and forms which the Fathers 
of the church [indited and enacted under 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, and which 
even they had grace enough to leave un- 

- corrupted^ though not uBmutilated. To 

5 
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go through these forms iand offer up these 
petitions requires in the priest nothing 
more than the commonest learning ; it is> 
indeed, one of the manifold excellencies of 
the true church, that the service can nei* 
ther be made better nor worse by him who 
performs it But hqre, where a main part 
consists of a composition merely human, 
which is designed to edify and instruct the 
people, more knowledge and more talents 
are necessary than it is reasonable to expect 
in every priest, or indeed possible to find. 
You may suppose that this inconvenience 
is easily remedied, that only those persons 
would be licensed to' preach whom the 
bishop had approved as well qualified, and 
that all others would be enjoined to read 
the discourses of those schismatical doctpis 
whom their schismatical church had sanc- 
tjoned« Something like this was at first 
intended, and a book of homilies set forth 
by authority. Happily these have become 
obsolete. I say happily, because, having 
been composed in the first year9 of the 
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schism, tbey abound with calumnies 
against the faith* The people now e:icpect 
original compoi^ition from their priestij 
let their ability be what it may; it would 
be regarded as a confession of incapacity 
to take a book into the pulpit ; and yott 
may well suppose, if we in Spain have 
more preachers than are good^ what it 
must be in a country where every priest 
is one. 

The siermon is read, not recited, nor de- 
livered extemporaneously; which is one 
main difference between the regular Eng- 
lish clergy and the sectarians. It has be- 
come a branch of trade to supply the priests 
with discourses, and sermons may be bespo- 
ken upon any subject, at prices proportion- 
ed to the degree of me^it required, which is 
according to the rank of the congregation 
to whom they are to be addressed. One 
clergyman of Cambridge has assisted his 
weaker brethren, by publishing outlines 
which they may fill up, and which he calls 
8]|:eletons of sermons; another of higher 
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rank^ to accdmmo^Me them 8til) fiirtber^ 
prints didoounes at faU^ in the written d^ 
phabet, so as to appear like manuscript to 
such of the congregation as may chance to 
!^e them* The manuscripts of a deceased 
clergyman are often advertised for sale^ 
and it is usually added to the notice^ that 
they are warranted original ; that is^ that 
no other copies hare been sold^ which 
might betray the secret. These shifts^ 
however, are hot resorted to by the more 
respectiable clergy ; it is not uncommon 
for these to enter into a commercial treaty 
with their friends of the profession, and 
exchange their compositions. But even 
with this reinforcement, the regular stock 
is usually but scanty ; and if the memory 
of the parishionei's be good enough to la&t 
two years, or perhaps half the time, they 
recognise their old acquaintance at their 
regular returnt 

If, however, this custom be burthensome 
to one part of the clergy, they who have 
enough talents to support more vanity 
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fair not to profit by it^ and London is ne* 
ver without a certain number of popular 
preachers. I am not now speaking of those 
who are popular among the secta^iansj or 
because they introduce sectarian doctrines 
into the church ; but of that specific cha- 
racter among the regular English clergy^ 
which is here denominated a popular 
preacher. You may well imagine^ that^ as 
the tree is ktiown by its fruits^ I have not 
;a Luis de Gratiada^ nor an Antonio Vieyra^ 
to describe. Thread-bare garmehts of re- 
ligions poverty^ eyes weakened by ihces- 
sant tears of contrition^ or of pious love^ 
and cheeks withered by fasting and peni- 
tence^ would have few charms for that 
part of the congregation for whom the po« 
pular preacher of London curls his fore- 
lock^ studies gestures at his Ipoking-glasSj 
takes lessons from some stage-player in 
his chamber^ and displays his white hand 
and white handkerchief in the pulpit. The 
discourse is in character with the orator ; 
nothing to rouse a slumbering conscience^ 
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nothing to alarm the soul at a sense of its 
danger^ no di%;ulties expounded to con- 
firm the waverings no mighty truths en* 
forced to rejoice the faithful^ — to look for 
theology here would be * seeking pears 
from the elm ; — only a little smooth mo- 
rality, such as Turk, Jew, or Infidel, may 
listen to without offence, sparkling with 
metaphors and similes, and rounded oif 
with a text of scripture, a scrap of poetry, 
or, better than either, a quotation from 
Ossian. — ^To have a clergy exempt from 
the frailties of human nature is impossible ; 
but the true church has effectually secured 
hers from the vanities of the world : we 
may sometimes have to. grieve, because the 
wolf has put on the shepherd's cloak, but 
never can have need to blush at seeing the 
monkey in it. 

: These gentlemen have two ends in view, 
the main, one is to make a fortune by mar- 
riage, — one of the evils this of a married 

♦ Pedir pieras al olmo. . . 
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clergy. It was formerlj a doubt whether 
the red coat or the black one. the soldi^ 

o ' 

or the priest^ had the best chance with the 
ladies ; if on the one side there was va- 
lour^ there was learning on the other ; hot 
since volunteering has made scarlet so com- 
mon^ black carrii^s the day ;-*- cedunt anna 
toga. The customs of England do not 
exclude the clergyman from any species 
of amusement ; the popular preacher is to 
be seen at the theatre^ and at the horse^ 
race> bearing his part at the concert and 
the ball> making his court to old ladies at 
the card*table, and to young ones at the 
haipsichord : and in this way^ if he does 
but steer clear of any flagrant crime or ir«» 
regularity, (which is not always the case $ 
for this order, in the heretical hierarchy, 
has had more than one Lucifer,) he gene- 
rally succeeds in finding some widow, or 
waning spinster, with weightier charms 
than youth and beauty. 

His other object is to obtain what is 
called a lectureship, in some wealthy pa« 
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rish ; that is^ to preach an evening ser- 
mon on Sundays^ at a later boiBr than the 
regalar service^ for which the parishioners 
pay by snbscription. As this is an addition 
to the established service^ at the choice of 
the people^ and supported by them at a 
voluntary ejrpense> the appointment is in 
their hands as a thing distinct from .the 
tjat^ ; it is decided by votes, and theelec* 
tion usually produces a contest^ which is 
carried on with the same ardour^ and leaves 
behind it the same sort of dissension among 
friends and neighbours^ as a contested elec* 
tion for parliament. But the height of the 
popular preacher's ambition is to obtain a 
chapel of his own^ in which he rents out 
pews and single seats by the year; and 
here he does not trust wholly to his own 
oratorical accomplishments ; he will have 
a finer-tuned organ than his neighbour, 
singers better trained^ double doors^ and 
stoves of the newest construction, to keep 
it comfortably warm. I met one of these 
chapel-proprietors in company ; self-cobi- 
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placency^ good humoarj and habitual a8« 
ffentatioD to every body he met witb^ had 
wriDkled his face into a perpetual amile. 
He said be had lately been expending all 
his ready money in religious purposes ; this 
he afterwards explained as meaning that 
be bad been fitting up his chapel ; '^ and 
I shall think myself very badly ofiT^^ he 
addedj '' if it does not bring me in fifty 
per cent." 
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Irreverence of the English towards the Firgin 
Mary and the Saints. — Want of Ceremo^ 
flies, in their Church. — Festival ^Dainties* 
— Traces of Catholicism in their Langttage 
and Oaths. — Disbelief of Purgatory. — JFo- 
tal Consequences of this Error^^^Supposed 
Advantages of the Schism examined.'-^ 
Clergy not so numerous as formerly. 

Thb religion of the English approaches 
more nearly than I had supposed^ in its 
doctrines^ to the true faith ; so nearly in- 
jdeedj in some instances, that it would 
puzzle these heretics to explain the differi- 
cnce, or to account for it where it exists* 
With respect to the holiest sacrament^ 
they admit that the body and hlood of 
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Christ is verily and indeed taken^ and yet 
they deny the real presence. They give 
ahsolution regnlariy in their church-ser- 
vice^ upon a public and general confes- 
sion^ which is equivalent to no confession 
at all* They accredit the miracles of the 
first two or three centuries^ and no others ; 
all if miracles were not just as well anthea- 
ticated^ tod just as necessary^ ia succeed- 
iag ages^ or, as if it were possible to say, 
Thss far shalt thou believe, and no fxir- 
then They.profi^ss to believe in the com- 
^nurnoH of saints, thou^ in fact they be- 
lieve not in the saints ; and they say that 
the Holy Catholic Church subsisted in the 
Waldenses and Albigenses, for to these 
miserabk wretches they trace the origin 
of the great ;schism. It is as ^xtraordinaiy 
as it is lamentable, to see how they hav6 
reduoed-eter^ thhig to a merecopti^ fTior- 

> One of the things which most indicates 
Jheir blindness, is their total want of all re- 
:v«£eiicef6rtMaQr| the most pure. Believing 
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her to be indeed the immaculate mother of 
Godf they honour her with no festivals, no 
service^ not a single prayer ; nor have they 
the slightest feeling of -adoration or love for 
a being so infinitely lovdy and acforable« 
13ie most obscure saint in the calendar has 
more respect in Spain, than is shown here 
to the most holy Virgin I St Joseph is ne» 
ver mentioned, nor thought of ; they scarce- 
ly seem to know that such a person ever 
existed. The Apostles are just so far no* 
tjced that no business is transacted at the 
public offices upon their festivals, and this 
is all ; no procession is made, nobody goes 
to church ; in fact, nobody remembers that 
the day is a festival, except the clerks, who 
find it a holyday ; for these words are not 
synonymous in England. Holyday means 
nothing more here than a day of cessation 
from business, and a school-boy's vaca- 
tion. The very meaning of the word is 
forgotten. 
Nothing can be conceived Hiore cold 

VOL. I* L 
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UDd ttfiiftip&sisioned und tlrimtereeting than 
6ll tbe forms of ihb fdise €hafch. No 

i()ck> "the €4ie«]I<#trit€^,th& Olb^^llibieft^t, 
to which %bi^ 'B)6hop^ ^dd h^ihlg but 
teirfi 'il(gev«^. <Oaty ttfthi^«ltiir)4MiiithBt 
ttkno^t tiiAed'^ <i4tho«t'mi^ f»p^;imd ^w^h- 

om lhe^gt^%Md'd#d^bI^My8tety^ Rktt^ 
}y ^ ]^l«ire^ Ad i^l^i^ (th<& ife^^wbteil Ihl^ 
{liEfrSefittldi^ left itif the Ulth^s ^ ^e bid 
ciithedrah ioitts ftt^fcillat^ ^ Ho lamps^ -M 
<M*tici€x^ hi[^ «Ten ia it^iliM to b(5 ^^ik If 
it Wi^fie dot for this 'Cm^ ftttd th& T^A 
Gi>Mitoiatidttl(eiH9B'Whkh <«¥e ^M^ Mrritteti 
^yier %h«'lilttff> dtf^df fhe^h<ei(«ti6iil pla^trte 
«f %6l^hi)^ ttltgfat ais ^so&ii %e lAk^ti for a 
]tt)ito(jfde ^ for iBt^tshdfichi iThe «e¥vice «s 
^^Hy 1>ald ; «o -g^fttttEiflectfOte/ M bro89- 
Mig^, no kitditse^ hb^l^aiioh ; -add <€h^r 
illtttic, 'MrtiW ^fey bavfe Hny, 1$ iw> moti- 
Motn/that it s^ms ^ if^thePather of 
Heresy had perverted their ears tis W^H as 
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The Cburch festivals, however, ate not 
entirely vmobsenred ; though the Bogfish 
wiUnotpmy, they ivili eat ; 'aBd^accord<* 
iogly^ they have pafticmhtir ^iotiaifor all 
the great iidydays. • On Shrove Tuesday 
tbeyoeat what tbey43ailpaficakes>vrhich are 
a;;0O9t of wtfer fried or -made dtnaller and 
tbhalcer with (Cnrraiits or apples, in which 
case they are ^led iVitters. For Mid 
Lent Sanday they hav^ huge plnra^takes, 
crosted with sugarlrke'Snow; for Good 
Friday, hot bunns anarked With a 'dM>ss 
for breakfast; the < only relic of religfon 
remaining among aU'tlmrcwstotiis. These 
banns will keep for e^ver without bec6- 
mhig mouldy, by viy«iie*of the holy sigti 
impressed upon tbem. I hivve also been 
credibly infoi^a[ied> that in the^rovince of 
Herefordshire « )mous w^oman unbually 
makes two upon this 4day> the cfulnbs of 
which are a sovereigni'^ttedjrfor'diarfh^a. 
People come far •And aiearforthis predidtts 
medicine, wfaieh hai^4iever beett kB6wti t^ 
fail; yet evett miracles •pr^ddce no-^ffkct. 
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On the feast of St Michael the Archangel^ 
every body must eat goose for' dinner 4 and 
on the Nativity, turkey, with what tbej 
call Christmas pies. They have the cakes 
again on the festival of the Kings. 

Some traces of Catholicism may, occa- 
sionally be observed in their language* 
Their words Christmas and Candlemas 
show that there was once a time when 
they were in the right way. The five 
wounds are corrupted into a passionate 
exclamation, of which, they who use it 
know not the awful meaning. There is 
another instance so shocking as well as 
ridiculous that I almost tremble to write 
it. The word for swine in this language 
differs little in its pronunciation from the 
word Fix; it is well known how infamous 
these people have at all times been for the 
practice ^ swearing : they have retained 
an oath by this sacred vessel, and yet so 
completely forgotten even the meaning of 
the word, that they say. Please the Pigs, 
jinstead of the Pix. They also sjtlil pre- 
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serve in their oaths the names of some 
Pagan Divinities whom their fathers wor- 
shipped^ and of whom perhaps no other 
traces remain. The Deuce is one^ the 
Lord-Harry another r there is also the Li* 
ving Jingo^ Gor^ and 6oIes» The Pagan 
Goths bad no such idols ; so probs^ly 
these were adored by the Celtic inhabitants 
of the island. 

With US every thing is calcnTated to 
remind us of religion* We cannot go 
abroad without seeing some representation 
of Purgatory; some cross which marks a 
station^ an image of Mary the most pure, 
or a crucifix^ — ^without meeting priest^ 
or monk, or friar; a brotherhood bnsy 
in their work of charity, or th6 most holy 
Sacrament under its cai^opy borne to ie'^ 
deem and sanctify the dying sinner. In 
your chamber the bells of the church or 
convent reach your ear,' or the voice of 
one begging alms for the sOnls; or the 
ehaunt of the priests in procession. Your 
babe's first plaything is his nurse's rosary. 



Tj^ feftiyab of the Chufch caniiDt pasa 
uonplicedj because they regulate the ecor 
^omy Qi jour table ; and they cannot be 
^egl^cted Mfilhoul reproof from the confess 
sQF^ who ia aa a father* to every indivkhtai 
vn thei famjlly » There 19^ nothkig^ of all this 
HI Eqgland^ The olergy here ai» aa litilo 
di^itiuguished from the laity in tlieb dreas 
as in their lives; they are confined to 
blptokj iudeed> bat with no distinction of 
i^ake^ and blaek is a fashionable colour; 
the, only difference is^ that tliey wear hq 
tail^ though their h^ads are ornamented 
with aa much care aa if they had nevev 
beep exhorted to renounee the vanities of 
the wor}d». Here are no vespers to unite 
a whole kingdom at one time in one feeli 
ing of devotion^ if the bella adre heard> it 
is because belUringiug is the popular m usie. 
Af forf Purgatory^ it is well knowa that all 
the bereties Deject it % by some inconceivan 
ble; absurdity they belicYe that sin may de-- 
serve eternal punishment^ and yet canno%^ 
de^eiv^ at)y tbiflgi^rt tbereof»r-^i«9iiFthere 
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were no ^egre^ft of CFimipalitjr Iq like 
manner they deny all degree^ of m^rit, 
confining the benefit pf every map's good 
works to himOi^lf;^ confounding thus all 
di9tinctiQn9 of piety ; oo. to speak mor^ 
truly^ denying tb^ tbejc^ id any merit in 
good works ; that, i^^ th^t good works can 
be good » and jthup they take away all mo^- 
tive for goodness. 

Ob how fatal is thia error to the living 
and to the dead ! An Englishman has as 
litUe to dp with Teligion in his death as i(i 
bis Wf^f, No tapera are lighted^ no altar 
prepared> no saerifioe performed, no con^ 
fession inad^ no absolution given,, qo unor 
tion administered ;; the priest farelyatt^nds^ 
it is sufficient to have the doctor andt the 
nurse by the sick bed ( m the body be at- 
tended, the soul may shift for i^lf. Every 
thing ends with the funeral,; thi^y think 
prayers for the dead of no avail; and: in 
this, alas ! they are un wittiq§^y rigbl» for Jt 
is to be feared their dead are in tl>e place 
from whence there <i% nOiredeiAptionn 
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- All the ties which connect ns with the 
Work! of Spirits are cut off by this tre- 
mendous heresy. If prayers for the dead 
were of no further avail than as the consp* 
tetion of the livings their advantage would 
even then be incalculable ; for^ what con- 
solation can be equal to the belief that 
we are by our own earnest expressions of 
piety alleviating the sufferings of our de- 
parted friends^ and accelerating the comr 
mencement of theijF eternal happiness ! 
Such a belief rouses us from the languor 
of sorrow to the performance of this active 
duty^ the performance of which brings 
with it its own reward r we know that thej 
for whom we mourn and intercede are 
sensible of these proofs of love^ and that 
from every separate prayer thus directed 
they derive more real and inestimable be« 
nefit^ than -any services^ however essen- 
tXBi, could possibly impart to the living. 
And what a motive is this for us to train 
up our children in the ways of righteous- 
ness, that they in their turn may intercede 
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for US when we staxid most ifi need of in- 
tercession ! Alas! the accursed Luther and 
his accomplices seem to have barred up- 
every avenue to Heaven. 

They^ however^ boast of the ad visntage» 
obtained by the Schism^ which they think 
proper to call the Reformation. The three 
points on which they especially congiatu* 
late themselves are, the privilege of ha- 
ving the Scriptures in their own tongue; 
of the cup for the congregation, and of 
the marriage of the clergy. As fox the 
first, it is altogether imaginary : the church 
does not prohibit its members from trans- 
lating the Bible, it only enjoins that they 
translate from the approved version of the 
Vulgate, lest any errors should creep in 
from ignorance of the sacred language, or 
misconception, or misrepresentation ; and 
the wisdom of this injunction has been 
sufficiently evinced. The privilege of the 
cup might be thought of little4mportance 
to a people who think so lightly of the 
Eucharist ; but as they have preserved sa 

l2 
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few sacmments, they are rigiit to make the 

most of what they have* The marrii^e 

of the clergy has the effact of iatrodiiciag 

poverty among them> and reiideitng;i(r> iii<^ 

steadofavoluntaiiyvuriQej the piinisbment 

of aa heretical oaatom* Moat of kbe w^ 

rior clergy are miserably poor : oottiing^ 

indeed^ caa be* conceived moce de^orable 

than the sitoation of those amoog thew 

who have large families. They are debar* 

red by their professioa from adding to 

their scanty stipends by any kind of la-i 

hour;: and the peopte> knovi^ing noth^g 

of religious poverty^ regard poverty at all 

timei more as a crime than a misfortune^ 

and would despise an apostte if be easie 

to them in rags. 

During the lastt generation^ it was the 

ambition: of those persons in the^ lowef 

ranks of society who were just above the 

peasantry^ to make one of their sons a 

clergyman^ if they fancied be bad a talent 

for learning. But times have changed^ 

and the situation of a clergyman who has 

1 
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no family interest is too UDpromising to be 
any longer an object of envy. They who- 
would have adventured in the church for- 
merly^ now become commercial adventu- 
rers : in conseqadiice>oommarce is now far 
more overstocked with adventurers than 
ever the church has been^ and men are 
starving ,i^4:lerks indte^d of as curates. J 
have hearii that, the master of one of the 
free graa)fuafwschools> who^ t)iventy years 
ago^ used to.be seeking what they call cu- 
racies for his scholars^ and had always 
many more expectants than he conld sup- 
ply witk chorchoBi has now .applicatioflm 
for five curates^ and cannot find one to msf 
cept the sitttatiom. Qq the contrary, apfiiK' 
son in this greai city advertised lately foD 
a clerk ; the salary was by no means lai^v 
nor was the situation in other, reapeotib 
particularly denrablet yet he^had no f<6iw«r 
er than ninety applicants^ 
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Show of Tulips.^" Florists. — Passion for Rtt' 
rities in England, — Queen Annis Fdr-- 
things. — Mate Tortoise-shell Cat. — CoU 
lectors. — The King of Collectors. 

Yesterday I went to see a show of tu* 
lips, as It is called, about three miles from 
town. The bed in which they were ar- 
ranged, each in its separate pot, was not 
less thaa fifty taras in length, covered 
#ith a linen awning the whole, way, and 
with linen curtains at the sides, to be let 
down if the wind should be violent, or the 
rain beat in. The fi^rst sight of this long 
gallery of flowers was singular and stri- 
king ; and faint as the odour of the tulip is, 
the many thousands which were here col- 
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lected together^ formed a very perceptible 
and sweet fragrance. The few persons^ 
present were brother florists^ or amateurs 
of the science^ and the exhibitor himself 
was a character quite new to me« Never 
before had I seen such perfect and com* 
plete enjoyment as this man took in his 
tulips ; he did not seem to have a single 
wish> or thought^ or idea beyond them ^ 
his whole business from one end of the 
year to the other was to nurse them up, 
and here they were in full bloom and 
beauty. The pric% of one, he told us, was 
twenty guineas, another only ten; some 
were forty, fifty, as high as a hundred; 
there was one on which no price could be 
set^— he did not know its value,— indeed 
it was invaluable. We saw Julius Cassar, 
and the Great Mogul, and Bonaparte, and 
St George, and the Duke of Marlborough* 
^ This,'' said he, '^ is poor Louis XVI. ;— 
here's Pompey; — that's Washington ; he's 
a grand fellow !" and he looked up in our 
faces with a feelingso simple^andso serious^ 
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had m> nmne $; th^tojdsieiit.wwjfiwirig^ 
by wiiiob/lerHi ihcyr m«wl» thiit iti^^NM i^mtd 
with: ffoloiiiB miAck «pYe^d< mlc^ ib^ w)^ 
pati: of tbe* leaf, a«dt faded: awfor^T^tb^ 
very ibing foe iwbidi I bad admbreid iU; It 
seemib tbo pefifectio» of a, totifi coAfitMbiR 
its foim;. ^rlipaiof tbei oup ftbo^ld jm^ 
in/etioe iowBrda, aad jw^be^ift wiUiaiCf^- 
lour wbicb> does 004 diflNkaa itidf. . Wij^w 
I knew their standand of perfe^tioq,^ 1 bt^r 
gan to see vitb the eyes of a. coQiH>iss0iiri 
aad^ ceriaioly dUcovened beai}tiei». whicb 
would: never bave.been percepUble : ta mo 
in mjr fttate of ignocance. 

U^ and bjd<mai9i» bi^ tojd wh, fifL^.np lafrr 
temaiely to wajbch the 'garden ; y^t, notr 
withstandiog theic vigilance;^ some tU.eye» 
liad.got in: a fewnigbta hefoW:i-rr'- Th^ 
fools r.' saidhe^. <^ they took aboat, fifty 
yards.of the clofth befoi^ they weie di»tarb- 
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td,,\mi aAv^r touched ooe of the UiUfHu'' 
His oiaa appeared to beaB^evoudy a^tacbt 
ed to tb» puranit as bun9elf^ I never s«w 
suGhcom(>lele happiness^ as both tbeae mea 
felt ift beholding, the perfecUooa of their 
yeaifs labour^ sucb sob^ a»d d^^p deU^ 
as was manifefA in evecy W4»ed JAd geAtufe» 
— Nevei? lelnae be told again that the pucv 
suit of hftppibes^ is vain « 

The: t»lip maaia of the Diiteh neve?, 
raged in Englaindj wJaate^err you mkf^X 
imagine fironii this apecimea); ye^ 1: bwe 
heard of one oM gentlemaoj who nevec was 
half a dozen leagues. from.hiftbirtJirpIacA 
during hia whole ilife> except o«hee> whe0 
he went to Holland to purchase rootsi* 
There may her acnateiurs en^uigh to make 
it not an expensive pursuit forthe floriat^ 
and perhaps the number of persoes^. wluH 
like us> give a. shilling to see the esbir 
bition> may be suificieol to- pay for tk» 
awning ; but I. should think it eaninever be 
pursued for profit. .The oarnalion^ the can 
nuncfilofi^ and theaufienla^ hase each, them 
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devotees^ who have mqetings to exhibit 
their choice specimens^ and prices for the 
most beautiful. These bring those flowery 
to a wonderful perfectiQn, yet this peFfec-^ 
tion is less wonderful than the pains by 
which it is procured. Akin to the florists 
are the Columbarians or pigeon^fanciers, 
and the butterfly-breeders or Aurelians.— 
Even as any thing may become the object 
of superstition, an onion or a crocodile/ 
an ape or an ape's tooth, so also any thing 
does for a pursuit; and all that is to be re- 
gretted is, that the ordinary pursuits of 
mankind are not as innocent as that of 
these experimental Minorites or Minims. 
There is, perhaps, no country in which 
the passion for collecting rarities is so pre- 
valent as in England. The wealth of the 
kingdom, the rapidity with which intel- 
ligence is circulated, and the facility with 
which things are conveyed from one end 
of the island to the other, are mstru- 
mental causes; but the main cause must 
be the oddity of the people themselves. 



QUKBN ANHE's FARTHING. ^95 

There is a popular notion which has origi- 
nated^ Heaven knows how, that a Queen 
Anne's farthing (the smallest coin they 
have) is worth 500L ; and some little 
while ago, an advertisement appeared in 
the newspapers offering one for sale at this 
price. This at once excited the hopes of 
every body who possessed one of these 
coins, for there are really so many in exist- 
ence that the fictitious value is little or no* 
thing. Other farthings were speedily an* 
nounced to be sold by private con tracka- 
ge vvhere you would, this was the topic of 
conversation. The straAge part of the 
story is to come. A man was brought be** 
fore the magistrates charged by a soldier 
with having assaulted him on the high- 
way, and robbed him of eight pounds^ 
some silver, and a Queen Anne's farthing. 
The man protested his innocence, and 
brought sufficient proof of it. Upon fur« 
ther investigation it was discovered thai 
some pettifogging lawyer, as ignorant as 
he was villainous, had suborned the soldier 



X6 bring thift ^l9e aoQu^atioQ . againvt an 
iftpoo^t roaariO) th^ hopej» of hanging 
hm, and geUin^ po^sefwioa of the fanb* 

I haY6 tha fnoiipoaitiva teat^irnpAj^ qfi iW 
truth. 

Aootl\er violgaf- notiwrUj. thajt there, ia 
no ftoch thing mt^ malf tortpiaar^sheU^oo^ 
loiirad'Qati Soma focMmaite p^cson, bowT 
ever, ha9 juat gjlven notia^. that ha ia ii) 
potsa^anf of ^aoh a cmnQsity> and oif^ry 
to traat.with tha virtaoftoa for tha »ate? of 

tbi9 rara avih a9. ha litar^y qaU^ it. 
Thi^y call the mala cat^ in this cpunir|r 
Thomas imd tha mala assa^ailhar E^war4 
or jQhn> I caanot learn the rea^oi); of 
this atranga au^tom.^ 

The paasion for old ^hina is co;i&na4 
to old womanj and iodaadi is almost ^%^ 
tinat.. MedaLa.are in lassi requai9t< sinca 
saianca has become fa3hiQnabla; or.perbapy 
the pnr^uU is too axpensiva; or 1^ raqairas 
mora knowladga. thtn ^ ba. aaqairad 
easily enough, by; those who wish for tha 



reputalio9 of kDowle^ge without the irour 
ble of Bjcqiiiriog it^ Mfioerals are qow tb^ 
most cammoa object^^ of pursuit ; eur 
grieved portrait& for«i aiiotber» ^moe -% 
elorgymw 8oa}e> forty yeaiS'Sgo publt«be<i 
a biographical acQOttQt of al) persona whosf 
likenesses ha^, been en^ncYed in £o^aod» 
This is a miscbievoua taftte^ for you rarely 
or never meet an old book here wi lb tbf 
author's bead in it; aU are mutilated by 
the collector! ; and I hay^' i^mitd that itiM 
more mischievous coUeotiQUi of engraved 
title-pages have been begun. Tbebook^ 
collectors are of a^ higher 0rder,-^not that 
their pursuit neqessarily implies knoiN- 
ledge ; it is the Ipveof possessing rarities^ 
or the pleasure of pursuit wbiob in most 
cases actuates them;--K>ae person who 
bad spent maay years- in delecting large 
paper copies, having' obt^oed nearly aU 
which had ever been ibusfpfinted> sold the 
whole coUectioa for the $ak0 of begiur 
aing to collect them again* I shall hriag 
borne an Snglish bookseller's ogtalogucf aa 
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a curiosity : eyeiy thing is specified tbui 
can tempt these curious purchasers : the 
name of the printer^ if he be at all famous ; 
even the binder^ for in this art they cer- 
tahily are unrivalled. The size of. the 
margin is of great importance. . I, could 
not conceive what was meuit by a tall 
topif, till this was explained to me. If 
.the leaves of an old book have never beea 
cut smooth its value is greatly enhanced ;. 
;but if it shottld happen that they have 
never been cut open^ the copy becomes 
inestimable. • 

^ The good which these collectors do is^ 
that they preserve volumes which would 
otherwise perish; and this out-balances 
the evil which they have done in iocrea* 
sing the price of old books ten and twenty 
foldt One person will collect English 
poetry^ another Italian, a third classics, a 
fourth romances; for the wiser sort go 
upon the maxim of having something of 
£very thing, and every thing of some- 
thing. They are in general sufficiently 
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1 ' 

Mberal in permitting men of letters to 
make use of their coUections: which are 
BOt only more complete in their kind than 
could be found in the public libraries of 
England^ but are more particularly useful 
in a country where the public libraries are 
rendered almost useless by absurd restric* 
tions and bad management, and where 
there are no convents. The want of con* 
vents is, if only in this respect, a national 
misfortune* 

The species of minor collectors are very 
numerous* Some ten years ago many 
tradesmen issued copper money of their 
own, which they called tokens, and which 
bore the arms of their respective towns, or 
their own heads, or any device which 
pleased them. How worthless these pieces 
must in general have been, you may judge, 
when I tell you that their current value 
was less than two quartos* They became 
very numerous;, and as soon as it was 
difficult to form a complete x^ollectiouyi— 
Sot while it was easy, nobody thought it 



worth while^-^tlie colieclors begaa the 
pmrsuit. The^very worstsoon ;becanie the 
most v»Iiiable> fweeisely beoause-nospersoa 
Imd erer preservied them for dsieiriyeiiaty.* 
WiU you believenrewhesl tell yau^lhftt a 
leries ofieagraviogs of these iwovtbleM^oiiiB 
was actufidly begun> «Dd?that a cal^net of 
them sold for BOtlew'than^fifty pieces of 
eight? When the lastvcw copper oarrency 
ivas inoed^ a ibopkeepcr in the coantry 
sent for a hundred pounds worth from the 
mtnty OB paitpote^tbatdie <m^bt choose out 
a* good specimen for himself* Some few 
geniuses have struck out ^paths fortbem* 
ffftlres ; one admits no work into 'his Ubraiy 
if itHSKtedds beyond asinlgle volume ; one 
is ^employed in collecting. ptay-biHs, ano- 
ther in collectitig tea^fotSj another in 
banlinfg for visiting cards> another in 
fwming a list of remarkable siirnamesj 
another moie amasingly in getting speci* 
mens of every 'Icind of wig that 'has been 
wem within ^bemcMiory of: man. ^t the 
King «f>CbUeollin( is^ geatietntti in one 
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hf the provinces^ who with gfeat pams 
fttid ie^pense protor^s the halted which 
hi&ye been used at exeetitions : tbese he 
fl£n«D]ges foUdd his museum iti ^ekk^onolo^ 
gidal order^ labelliBgettch wi th the nkta^ 
of the criminal to whom it belonged^ tfie 
history of his offence^ and the time and 
place of his execution. In the true spirit 
of viti^, he ought to hang himself, and 
leave his own halter to complete the col"^ 
lection. 

You will not wonder if mean vices 
should sometimes be found connected 
with such mean pursuits. The collectors 
are said to acknowledge only nine com- 
mandments of the ten, rejecting the 
eighth.* At the sale of a virtuoso's effects, 
a single shell was purchased at a very 

• In the original it is said the seventh. The Ca- 
tholics reject the second commandment, and make 
up the number by dividing the tenth into two. Their 
seventh therefore is our eighth, and has accordingly 
been so translated.— Til 
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high price ; the buyer held it up to the 
'Company : '' There are but two specimens 
of this shelly" said be, '* known to be in 
existence, and I have the other;'' — ^and 
he set h]3 foot upon it and crushed it to 
pieces. 
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English Coins. — Paper Curnnctf.^^Frequent 
. Executions/or Forgery. — Dr Dodd. — Qpi- 
nion that Prevention is the End of Punish^ 
ment. — This End not answered by the Fre^ 
quenof of ExectUions.'^Phinfor the Pre-' 
mention of Forgery rejected by the Bank. 

£n6LIsh money is calculated in potindi$> 

shillings^ pence^ and farthings; four far* 
things making one penny^ twelve pence 
one shillings twenty shillings one pound* 
Four shillings and sixpence is the value of 
the pes(y-daro at par. It is in one respect 
better than our money> because it is the 
same over the whole kingdom. 
' As the value of money has gradually 
lessened^ the smallest denominations of 
coin have every where disappeared* The 

VOL. I. M 
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farthing is rarely seen ; and as the penny, ' 
which was formerly an imaginary coin, 
has within these few y^ars been issued^ it 
will soon entirely disappear^ just as the 
mite or half farthing has disappeared be- 
fore it* A coin of new denomination al* 
ways raises the price of those things whiph 
are just bielow its yalae ; the Sj^ller finding 
it profijtajble as i^ell as convenient to nvoid 
{j^tions. Th^ I^^^y i* ^ handsome 
piece of vf^^npy, though of uncomfortable 
weight| being exactly an English ouQce; 
so that in receiving change you have fre* 
qtiently a quarter of a pound of copper to 
earry in your pocket :'^the legend is in« 
dented on aTai9ed rim ; and by this means 
both the legend and the stamp are less 
liable to be effaced. /For the same reason 
li slight concavity is given jto the half* 
penny. In other respects these pieces are 
alike^ bearing the kiag^s Head on. one side^ 
and on tbeother a figure of Britannia sit- 
ting on the «hore^ and holding out an olive 
braticb. 
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The silver coins aife four: the crown^ 
vrhicb is five shillings^ and the half-crown^ 
the shilling, and the sixpence or bitf*shil- 
ling. The silver groat, which is four 
pence, and silver penny, were once cur« 
ifent ; but though these, with the silvex 
t^ree pence and half-groat, are still coined^ 
they never get into circulaticHi. Those 
which get abroad are given to children, ancl 
laid by for dieir rarity. Th^ ctomn: pi^ce 
in like mannef^.when met witl^ Is dually, 
hid aside \ it is the size of our doUar> %ni 
has, like it, on one side the head of the 
sovereign, on the other, the arms of the 
kingdom ; "but th6 die, though for from 
good, is better tha& ours. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be so bad as the other silver 
coins ; that iS) all which are in use. Tbe^ 
sixpence, tboisfgh it ihould happen nol to 
be a counterfeit^ is not worth oiie*foiirth 
of its nominal Valde$ it is a thin piece of 
crooked sil v)(r, which seldom bean rthe 
slightest femakis ^ any haptas. The 
killings also are worn |>er£eet]y smooth^ 
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though not otherwise defaced; they'are 
worth about half their current value. The 
cdiners are not contented with cent, p^r 
clfnt. profit for issuing good silver, -f<Hr 
which the public would be much indebted 
fd them whatever the government might 
be, silver being inconveniently scarce; they 
pour out base money in abundancci and i^ 
rfiiquires more circumspection than I can 
l^Miist to avoid the loss which is thiis occft-> 
sion^d. The half-crown approaches nearer; 
its due weight; and it is more frequently 
}$68i3ible to trace upon it the head of 
Charles 1I.» or James, of William, or. 
Queen Anne, the earliest and latest princes 
whose silver is in general circulation. 
• A new coinage of silver has been want- 
ed and* called for time out of mind. The 
ei^c^eding difficulty attending the measure, 
still prevents it. For, if the old silver were 
permitted to be current only for a week, 
after the hew was issued, all the new would 
be ground snioolh and re-issued in the 
same state as the old, as indeed has been. 
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done with all the silyei of the two .last 
reigns. And if any temporary medium 
were substituted till the old money could 
he called in^ that $iIso would be imme- 
diately counterfeited* You can have no 
conception of the ingenuity^ the actiyity, 
and the indefatigable watchfulness of ro- 
guery in England. 

There are. three gold corns : the guinea^ 
which is twenty-«one shillings^ its halfy-and 
its third. The difference between the 
pound and guinea is absurd^ and occa^ 
sioned some trouble at first to a foreigner 
when accounts were calculated in the one 
and paid in the other ; but paper has now 
become so general that this is hardly to be 
complained of. Compared to the piec^of 
eight, the guinea is a mean and diminutive 
coin. There are five*guinea pieces in ex- 
istence^ which are only to be seen in the 
cabinets of the curious. The seven-shilling 
piece was first coined during the present 
reign^ and circulated but a few years ago: 
there were such struck d uring the American 
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wati and mfrer issuecU I' k^w'not wh^ 
One' of these I hat» seca^ vthicb' hadnetcr 
bieen miUed : the obterse waa a liob tteock 
ing apon th6 crowB^ in tbb respect faamd^ 
0Oiner than the present pieee^ wbidi Ima tte 
jcrowtt and nothing else; indeed the die 
if as in every respect better. Both the 
current gold and copper are dmbst exf 
.€lM9ively (if Uie: prchient rei^. . Ife may be 
smufLrkeldy, that the nei^est gold: is ih the 
worst taste ;.afmoriat bearings aptieat^besk 
upon tk shield; they bav^ diifcardedthe 
shield^ and tied them round widr the 
garter. Medallie> that is^ historical mon^, 
has; often been rdcqmmended ; btat H imi> 
plies too mueh love for' tbe arts, and toi& 
losach attetition to posterity, to be adopted 
h<re« There has not been a gob(^' coin 
iiitruck in England since the days of QUyer 
Cromwell. 

There was no paper in circulation of less 
ifaan five pounds value till tlie stoppage of 
the Bank during the late war. Bilb: of 
one and two pounds were then issued^ and 
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tBese have aliiiost superseded gaineaB* 
Upon the policy or impolicy of colitim^' 
|iig this paper moaey after the immediate 
urgency hiB» cGEMed^ volumes and volumet 
have been written. On one side it is a#> 
8ert^> that the great increase of the cir* 
Gulating medium^ by lessening the value 
b( money raises the price of provisiom^ 
and thus virtually operates as a heavy iaX 
upon all persons who do not immediately 
profit by the banking trade. On the othd: 
handj the conveniences were detailed more 
speciously than truly^ and one advocate 
even went so' far as to entitle his pamphlet^ 
f^ Guineas an Incumbrance.^ Setting the 
political advantages or disadvantagies aside> 
as a subject upon which I am not qualified 
to offer an opinion^ I can plfunly see that 
«very person dislikes these small notes; 
they are less convenient than guineas itt 
the parse^ and more liable to accidentia* 
You are also always in danger of receivinjg; 
forged ones $ and if you do^ the loss lies 
at your own door^ for the Bank reiTuses to 
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iDdemnify the holder. This ii^ustice the 
directors can safely commit : they know 
their own strength with government, and 
care little for the people ; but the country 
bankers, whose credit depends upon fair 
dealings pay their forged notes, and then&p 
fore provincial bills are always preferred 
in the country to those of the Bank of 
England. The inconvenience in travel^ 
ling is excessive : you receive nothing but 
these bills ; and if you carry ^em a stage 
beyond their sphere of circulation they be- 
come useless. 

The frequent executions for forgery in 
England are justly considered by the hu-^ 
mane and thinking part of the people as 
repugnant to justice^ shocking to hu^ 
manity, and disgraceful to the nation. 
Death has been the uniform punishment 
in every case, though it is scarcely possi* 
Lie to conceive a crime capable of so many 
modifications of guilt in the criminal. 
The most powerful intercessions have been 
made for mercy, and the most, powerful 
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arguments urged in vain ;• no instance has 
ever yet been known of pardon. A Doc« 
tor of Divinity was executed for it .in liie 
early part of the present reign^ who^ though 
led by prodigality to the commissioii^of 
the deed for. which, be suffered^ w4s the 
most useful as well as the most popular 
of all their preachers. Any regard. to bis 
clerical character was^ as you may well 
suppose^ out. of the question in tbis land 
of schism ; yet. earnest entreaties were 
made in his behalf. The famous Dr 
Johnson^ of whom the English boast ^as 
the great ornament of his age^ and as one 
of the best and wisest men whom, their 
country has, ever produced^ and of whose 
•piety it will be sufficient praise to say that 
he was almost a Catholic^ — he strenu- 
ously exerted himself to procure the pap* 
•don of this unfortunate man^ on the ground 
that the punishment exceeded the measure 
of the offence^ and that the life of the o£- 
•fender might usefully be passed in retire*^ 
ment and penitence. Thousands who bad 
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been ben^tied by his preaching pietitioned 
that mercy might be. shown him^ and the 
Queen herself intereeded^ but in vain* 
Dqrinjg; the interval between his trial and 
bis execution he wrote a long po^m enti^ 
tied Prison Thoughts; a far more eztiik^ 
ordinaiy effort of mind dian thcS poem of 
Villon^ composed under similar dremn* 
stances^ for which^ in an age of less hu^ 
inaiiity^ the life of the author was spared^ 
Had the punishment of Dr Dodd been 
jiroportioned to Bis offence^ he would have 
been nd object of pity; but when he 8U& 
'fered the same death as a felon' or a mur* 
dererj compassion overpowered the sense 
of his guilty fflid fbe people universally 
jregai^led him as the ^rictim of a kw io^ 
ordihutely rigdrous. It was long believed 
that hii life bad been preserved by c^ni^ 
vanee of the executiotte)r ; thatf a waxen^fi^ 
gure had been biiriied in hiii steaf^ and that 
be had been conveyed over totheecftitinenlw 
More persons bavie suffered ibr this o^ 
fence since the law has been eflacted Ihaft 
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for aoy other crime. Id all other case9 
palliative circumstances are allowed theit 
due weight ; this alone is the mn for which 
there is no- remission. No allowance rs 
made for the pressure of want^ for the 
tempiatioD which the facility of the fraud 
holds out, nor. for th^ difference between 
offences i^ainst natui^al or against political 
Jaw^ ' Mor^ merciless than Draco^ or than 
tliose inquibitorS'Who ar^ never mentioned 
in this country without an abhorrent ex# 
pression pf re^l or affected humanity^ tbi^ 
comrtofercial:kgi«lators of England are sa^ 
tisiied wids nothing but the life of the o& 
fender Wbo sina against the Bank, which 
is their Holy of Holies. They sacrificed 
for thisroffence one of the idlest engravers 
in thekingdon^ the Inventor of the dotte^ 
or cbidk engravuig.. A mecbanic baa 
lately safferedr who had . made a machine 
to^ got without bojcsesi and proved its suc?- 
cess by trayelling.i|i it biqaself about for^ 
leiigaes. A- n^an of respectable family aad 
unblemished conduct has just been exe*- 
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cated in Ireland; becamfke^ when reduced 
by unavoidable misfortunes to the utmosl: 
distress^ he committed a forgery to relieve 
his family from absolute want* 
' There is an easy apd effectual mode of 
preventing the repetition of this offence^ 
by amputating the thumb ; it seems one 
Df the few crimes for which mutilation 
would be a fit punishment* But it is a part 
of the English system to colonize with 
criminals* It is not the best mode of co» 
Ionizing ; nor^ having adopted it^ da they 
manage it in the best manner. Of all 
crimes^ there should seem to be none for 
which change of climate is so effectual a 
cure as for forgery ; and as there is none 
which involves in itself so little moral de- 
pravity^ nor which is so frequently com* 
mitted^ it is evident that these needless 
executions deprive New South Wales of 
those who wotlld be its most useful mem* 
bers^ men of ingenuity^ less depraved^ and 
better educated in general^ than aiyjr other 
convicts. 
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' I have seen it recorded of some English 
judge^ that when be was aboot to sentence 
a man to death for horsestealing, the man 
observed it was hard be should lose his life 
for only stealing a horse; to which the 
judge replied^ ^ Yon are not to be hanged 
for stealing a horse, but in order that horses 
may not be stolen.'' The reply was as uor 
philosophical as unfeeling ; but it is the 
fashion among the English to assert that 
prevention is the end of punishment,, and 
to disclaim any principle of vengeanoe, 
though vengeance is the foundation of* aU 
penal law, divine and human. Proceeding 
upon this fallacious principle, they necea* 
sarily make no attempt at proportioning 
the punishment to the offence; and oJ&* 
fences are punished^ not accosding to jthe 
degree of moral guilt whicli t)iey iadici^ 
in the offender, but. according to thefacl* 
Jity with which they can be committed^ 
and to their supposed danger in conso* 
quence to the community. But even upon 
thi9 principle it is no longer possible to 
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jDfltify the frequent exec^tbns for fbr* 
gerj; the ead of preventton is not iu^r 
sweredj ^uotd asBtiredly the experiment has* 
be^n tried sufficiently long^ and sufficiei^^ 
lyofteaw 

Jut other cases^^ offimees axe held mor^. 
Taualas the tanpCation thereonto is 
stronger^ matt bei^ frail by natures ^^ 
tiib the 'pmlisbmeiit is made heavier ii| 
proportion to the strength of die tempta^ 
tion. Surely^ h is the< duty of the Bani^ 
XKrectors to render the eommissibn of 
fyrg^ry as difficuK as possible. This is 
not effected by adopting private mift^ks i^ 
iiieit biUs^ whidi;, as ^hey are meant to be 
fritalie^ cim sever enable the public to be 
tipoii their gusord. ' Sdeh means may ren^ 
4^ it impossible thai a ialse^.biil should 
piaBs; uttdiscoveireii^ at the htisAf, but do not 
tit^he slightesiJ degree 4dipdl)( its getierd 
ci^fCmtetibni What ti^ i^equir^d id soinfe-* 
thteg so' obvious that a' e<$n^tiafO«k atid un* 
iifidti^uct^d eye sbUl immediately pereeiye 
it ; anct nothing seems so lifcety to jefiect 
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this as a plan which they are said to have 
rejected, — that in every bill there should 
be two engreiyings, the one in copper, the 
other in wood, each executed by the best 
artists in his respective branch. It is ob- 
vious that few persdns wdiiM he abte.tt 
iniitate either, and highly ioofpiobabk that 
any single one could exteute both, or that 
twa persons sufficiently AjUSvI sikftdd cSdm« 
bine together. As it noW is, the engraving, 
is such as may be cojMed by the chtoisi^st 
apprentice to the trade. The aidditional 
expense which this plan would cost the 
bank would bie coddcfcftably less than^hat 
it now expends ih h'aCnging^ men for nn 6f^ 
fence, which could hot 'be s6 f/equent if if; 
was not so easy. The bank directdrs sal^ 
the Pater-nostier in theiV owtt langtkfc^^ 
but ihey seem toibrg^tfaaiccieoftfa^ pe^ 
titions which He wh6 beirt kaiew.thleheait 
of man enjoined vA to ifiake i§^ that We ihey 
not be led into temptdtioh* 



. / 
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LETTER XXIIL 



Westminder Abbey .--^Legend of iu Conseera-' 
iioiu-^Its single Altar in bad Taste. — Go* 
. tMc or English Architectur^.^^Monuments. 
- Banks 'the Sctdptor.^^Wax-'Work. — Henry 
' the Sevenths Chapel. — Mischievous Pro* 
' pensity of tlte People to mutilate the- Mo* 

' numents. 

« 

All persons who come to London^ from 
whatever part of the world they may, whe- 
'ther English or foreigners, go to see West- 
minster Abbey, the place of interment of 
all illustrious men ; kings, admirals, states- 
men, poets, philosophers, and divines, e^en 
8tage*players and musicians* There is per- 
haps no other temple in the world where 
such practical testimony is borne to the 
truth, that '^ Death levels all distinctions^ 
except those of desert."* 
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They continue to call this church an 
Abbej^ just as they continue to profess 
their belief in the most holy Sacrament. 
Originally it was the second religious esta- 
blishment in the island ; and^ since Glas* 
tonbury has been desecrated and destroyed^ 
is now the first. Lucius^ the first Chris* 
tian king of the Britons^ founded it^ to be 
the burial-place of himself and his success* 
ors. During the persecution of Diocler 
tian^ it was converted into a temple of A« 
polio/ which Sebert^ king of the E^t Sax- 
ons^ demolished^ and built a church to the 
honour of God and St Peter in its stead* 
The place where it stands was then called 
Thorney^ and is said in a charter of king 
Edgar's to have been a dreadful places 
not so much^ it is supposed^ on account of 
its rudeness^ as because the wicked spirits 
who were there worshipped had dominioa 
there. St Augustine^ the apostle of the 
Saxons, liad baptized Sebert and his queea 
Ethelgoda ; and^ being unable to remain 
with them himself, coa^igofid: the care of. 



hk c6Wetis Id St MelKtOi^ i RonrM ikb* 
bot^ mhota p^ St Qiegory the Greii 
fittd sent to hig assistance^ and whom be 
consecrated bishop of London. This hoLj 
bisbdp wa9 t6: eonsecrate the niew build- 
ing; but on the night before the ceremony 
was to be peiformed^ a fisherman^ as he 
was about to cast his dets in the meir^^ 
which runs within a stone's thfow of the 
Abbey^ was called to by one upon the op^ 
pbsite bank^ who d^ted to ax>S8 in his 
bMC The fisherman acebrdid^ wafle4 
liim OTer^ little knowings sinful man, how 
highly he was faToured, for this was the 
Blessed apostle St Peten As soon as the 
saint landed he entered the church, and 
immediate^ a light brighter than the mid- 
day sun illuminated it, and the fisherman, 
almost bereft of his senses by fear, saw a 
multitude of angels filter, and heard he»* 
Te&ly music within, and perceived odours 
faat mort delicious than any earthly fra- 
grance* In this state of terror St Petet 
found him when be came out of the church. 
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mid cheered bimy and deaured to b^ takea 
back in the boal* When ih^y imre ia khf 
mtddie of the river^ the saint told him to 
cast his net. He did so^ and the draught 
of fish was prodigion^ Among them waa 
one large salmon : St Peter bade him ti^ 
this to St Mellttus^ and keep^tberest as bis 
fare^ and added that he and bis children 
after him should always be pi^osperoos in 
their employment, provided thatihey paid 
scrupnlottsly the tidie of what they took» 
and never attempted to fish upon the Sab- 
bath day. He bade him likewise tell the 
bishop all that be bad seen, and that St 
Peter himself had consecrated the churchy 
and promised often to vi^ it, and to be 
present there at the prayers .of the fiBiithfdl. 
In the morning, as St M^lUtus.was going 
in procession to perfofm the ceremony^ 
the fishei^man metbim> presented die fisfa^ 
and delivered the message. The appear* 
ance of the chardi as soon as the doors 
were opened fully verified his story. The 
pavement was marked with Greek and 
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Latin letters ; the walls anoiAted in twelre 
places with holy oil; the twelve, tapers 
Upon twelve crosses still burmng> and the 
aspersions not yet dry. That further testi- 
mony might not be wanting^ the fisherman 
described the person whom he had seen to 
•St Mellitusj and the description perfectly 
agreed with the authentic picture of the 
^apostle at Rome* 

I need not tell you that this mirade is 
.suppressed by the heretical historians who 

• have written concerning this building. It is 
their custom either to speak of such things 
with a sarcasm^ or to omit them altoge* 

.ther^ taking it for g4ranted> that whatever 
they in their wisdom do not believe^ must 

.be false ; as if it were not of importance 
to know what has been believed^ whether 

. it be true or not^ and as if individual opi- 

. nion .was to be the standard of truth. 
During the ravages of the Danes the 

• abbey fell to decay. King St Edward the 
Confessor rebuilt it upon a singular oe- 

. casion. : This pious prince had made a 
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TOW to God during his exile^ that if ever he 
should be restored to the kingdom of his 
forefathers^ he would make a pilgrimage to 
Rome, and return his thanks at the throne 
ef St Peten ' His subjects besought him not 
to leave them in performance of this vow^ 
but to beg a dispensation from it ; and this 
the pope granted on- condition that be 
should build a new monastery to St Peter's 
honour, or rebuild an old one. At the same* 
time it was revealed to a holy man^ that it 
was God's pleasure to have the abbey at 
Westminster rebuilt. The king obeyed this 
divine intimation^ and gave the full tithe, 
of all his possessions to the work. The 
tomb of this third fouqder still remains : 
having been a king^ he- escaped some of. 
the insults which were committed against , 
the other English saints at the time of the, 
schism; and though his shrine was plun- 
dered^ his body was suffered to remain in. 
peac^. But . though the. monument was 
Uius spared from the general destruction, 
it has. been .defaced by that spirit of bar- 
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barons curiosity^ or wanton mkchief^ for 
which these people are iso remarkable. 
' The high altar is of Grecian architeo* 
ture. I ought to obsertre that in these 
Termed churches^ there is bnt one si^ 
tar ; and if it had not b«en for an areh^ 
bishop whose head they cnt off because 
they tbougbt bim too soperstitioqsj they 
would 'have been without any altar at all» 
The mixture of these discordant sjyles of 
arcbileotore' has^ the worst effect imagtoaF 
ble ; and what is stillmore extraordinary; 
this mark of bad taste is the productioQ 
of one of the ablest architects that Eng* 
land ever jpn^ucSed^ the celebrated Sir 
Christopher Wren, fiut in his time it 
was so much the fashion to speak with 
contempt of whatever was Gothic^ and to 
despise the architecture of their fore* 
fathers^ thatj if the nation could have 
afforded m6ney enough to have replaced 
these edifices^ there would not tiow ham 
been one remaining in the kingdpm.-^ 
Lu(^Iy the . national wealth wtui at that 
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time employed in preserving the balance 
of power and extending commerce, and 
this efil was avoided* Since that age, 
however, the English have learned bet- 
ter than to treiit the Gothic with cojk^ 
tempt ; they have now discovered in it 
so much dlegance and beauty, that they 
are endeavouring to change the barbarous 
nanie, and, with feeling partiality to 
themselves, claim the invention for their 
own couatrynuen : it is therefore becoiM 
here an established article of Antiqui* 
riian faith to believe that this architec« 
tu^ is of native growth, and according- 
ly it is> denominated Euglish architec* 
ture in all the publications pf the Antir 
quarian Society. This point I am neither 
bbpiid to believe, nor disposed at .present 
to discuss. 

; This .Abbey is a curious repository of 
tombs, in which the progress ef scnlptuce 
during eight centimes ,may be tracedU 
Hiei^ may be seen the rode Sascon monttf 
ment \: itie jQotfasc in all its stages/ frrai 
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iU first rudiments to that perfection of 
florid beauty which it had attained at the 
Schism^ and the monstrous combinations 
which prevailed in the time of Elizabeth^ 
equally a heretic iii her heterogeneous taste 
and her execrable religion. After the great 
rebellion^ the change which had taken 
place in society became as manifest in the 
number as in the style of these memorials. 
In the early ages of Christianity^ only 
saints and' kings^ and the founders of 
churches were thought worthy of -inter- 
ment within the walls of the house of God ; 
nobles were satisfied with a place in the 
Galilee^ and the people never thought of 
monuments : it was enough for them to 
rest in consecrated ground ; and so their 
names were written in the Book of life^ it 
mattered not how soon they were forgotten 
npon earth. The privilege of burial within 
the church was gradually conceded to rank 
and to literature ; stilly however^ they who 
had no pretensions to be remembered by 
posterity were, content to be forgotten. 
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The process may satisfactorily be traced in 
• the chorich whereof I am now writings, and 
. thus far it had reached at the time of the 
. Great Rebellion; during that st^ruggle^ few 
monuments were erected ; they who would 
: b&ye been entitled to them were mostly on 
the imdMCGessful side^ and the conquerors 
bad no respect for churches; instead oJF 
erecting bq^ tombsy their delight was to 
deface the oldt After the Restoration the 
. triumph of wealth began. The ^ iron age 
of England was over^ and the golden one 
. c&mmenced; An English author has writ- 
ten an ingenious book^ to show that the 
true order of the four ages is precisely the 
reverse of that in which the poets have 
arranged thjem : the age in which riches 
.are palramPHnt to every thing may well be 
denominated the golden^ but it remains to 
. be proved whether such an age of gold be 
the best in the series. With the Restoratiop^ 
however, th$t go}dea age began. Mon€gr 
was the passport to distinction during 
Itfe^ %Bd th^ who ^^joyed this distinction 

VOL. u w 
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were determined to be rjemembered after 
deaths as long as inscriptions in marble 
could secure remembrance. The church 
walls weve then lined with tablets; and 
vain as the hope of thus perpetuating an 
ignoble name may appear^ it has succeeded 
better than you would imagine ; for every 
county^ city^ and almost every town in 
England has its particular history^ and the 
epitaphs in the churches and church-yards 
form no inconsiderable part of their con« 
tents. 

The numerous piles of marble which de- 
face the Abbey are crowded together^ 
without any reference to the style of the 
building or the situation in which they are 
placed ; except two which flank the en- 
trance of the choir^ and are made orna- 
mental by a similarity of form and size^ 
which has not confined the artist in vary- 
ing the design of each. One bears the 
great name of Newton : he is represented 
reclining upon a sarcophagus ; above him 
is Astronomy seated in an attitude of me- 
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'flitation on a celestial globe. This globe^ 
which certaialy occupies so large a space 
as to grve an idea of weight in the upper 
part of the monument^ seems priocipdly 
placed there to show the track of the co- 
met which appeared^ according to New- 
ton's calculation^ in the year 1680* On a 
tablejt in the side of the sarcophagus is an 
emblematic representation^ in veliefj of 
some of the purposes to which he applied 
4>is philosophy. The inscription concludes 
^urioudy thus^ 

Sibi gratulentur mortales 
Talem tantuinque extitisse 
Humaiiu Generis Decus. 

^e corresponding monument is in me 
mory of the Earl of Stanhope^ as eminent 
a warrior and statesman as Newton had 
been a philosopher* He is represented in 
Roman armour^ reposing on a sarcophagus 
also> and under a teat; cm the top of which 
a figure of Pallas seems at once to protect 
him^ and point him out as worthy of ad- 
miration. Both these were designed by 
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an English artisti and executed by Michael 
Rysbrack. ? 

England has produced few good seidp- 
ion : it wooid not be tncorreci tf I sbonkl 
say none, m%h the exception of Mr Baokp, 
a living artist, whose best wo|4c9 «r9 <ift 
iby any tteitns estimated according, iatb^r 
'{merit. I'saw at his: house a l!6ma}e figure 
«)f Victory designed for thetomb of ^li«>- 
* Tal officer ifib0 felt kt J>aAlJe^ ««i ,*admimMy 
executed <a8 any tiling HKhiob iias h0eo f^ro- 
doced since the revival of the art« Thiejre 
were also two busts there, the one of Nf r 
Hastings, 'late viceroy of India, the other 
of the celebrated ^uBurper Oliver Cromwell, 
which would have done honour to the best 
age of sculpture. Moatof the tuonumeats 
' la this church ^xe whdly worthl^^ ia de- 
aigaf and execution! and the feiir which have 
iaay merit are ihe work of foreigners* ' 

One of the vergers went vowid with us ; 
a tean whoae Ihok stature aQd.aokmn de- 
portment woidd have suited /the ctftufcb in 
.its best -days. Whea first I siiw hinl'iii- Ike 
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figures affixed to ft pillar ; and wben lie 
began to move^I couic^bave faacied that 
an embalmed covpse had riden from its ce« 
meterj to say mas& in one of the chaunt*. 
lies. He led us with radcb civility and 
solemnity to Edward tbe Confessor^s cba^ 
pel, and showed us there the tomb of that, 
bely king ; the chairs in wbicb the king 
and queen are crowned ; tbe famous co- 
ronation stone, brought hither from Scot- 
land, and once regarded as the .Palladium 
of die. royal line ; and in tbe same cbapel 
certain waxen figures as large aa life, and 
in fuli dressb You have beacd J i .li > men<« 
tion tbe representation of tbe Nativity at 
Bislem ; and exclaim against tbe. degene- 
rate taste of tbe Portuguese, in erecting a 
puppet-«bow among tbe tombs of their 
kings. It was not witbout satisfaction that 
I reminded him of this on my return from 
Westminster Abbey, and . told bim I had 
seen the wax-work. 
The most interesting part of the edifice 
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is the chapel built by Henry VII. and call- 
ed by bis name. At the upper end is the 
bronze tomb of the^ounder^ surrounded by 
a Gothic screen^ which was once richly or- 
namented with statues in its various niches 
and recesses^ but most of these have been . 
destroyed. The whole is the work of Tor- 
regiano> an Italian artist^ who broke Michel ; 
Angelo's nose^ and died in Spain under a: 
charge of heresy. Since the reign of Cli* 
zabethy. no monument has been erected: 
to any of the English sovereigns: a> proof 
of the coldness which their baneful heresy 
has produced in the national feeling. 'A 
plain marble pavement covers the royal 
dead in this splendid chapel^ erected by 
one of their ancestors^. No one wash here 
to be interred who was not of the royal 
family: Cromwell>, however^ the great 
usurper^ whose name is held ia higher 
estimation abroad than it seiems to be ia 
his own country^ was deposited here with 
more than royal pomp« It was easier to 
dispossess him from the grave than from 
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the throne ; his bones were dug up by or^ 
der of Charles IL and gibbeted : poor veil* 
geance for a father dethroned and decapU 
tated^ for his own defeat at Worcester^ and 
for twelve years of exile! The body of 
Blake^ which had been laid with merited 
lionours in the same vaults was also re- 
moved^ and turned into the church-yard : 
if the removal was thought necessary^ Eng- 
lish gratitude should at least have raised 
a monument over the man who had raised 
the English name higher than ever admi- 
ral before him. 

One thing struck me^ in viewing this 
church, as very remarkable. The monu- 
ments which are within reach of a walk- 
ing-stick are all more or less injured, by 
that barbarous habit which Englishmen 
have of seeing by the sense of touch> if I 
may so express myself. They can never 
look at any thing without having it in the 
liand, nor show it to another person with- 
out touching it with a stick, if it is within 
reach ; I have cyen noticed in several col« 
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lections of piotnres^Kposed foxisab^akurge 
printed inscriptioii reqnestiogtheobnaoift^ 
seurs not to toneh them. Besides tbi& 
odd habitj which is universal^ Uierels.prei* 
valent among these people a sort of niis>- 
chievous manual wit^ bj which mile-sAooes 
are commonly defaced^ direofebg«>po8ts 
broken^ and the parapets oi bridges^ Uirowa 
into the river. Their dislike lo a paswge 
in a book is often riiewn- by. iearwg the 
leafj or scrawling ov^erthe pag^ which dif-^ 
fers from them in poliltcai opinioBL HereJ 
is a monument to a Major Andr6> who^ 
was hanged by Washington as a spy r the 
story was related in relief: it had not beed> 
erected a month before some person struck . 
off Washington's bead by way of retal^. 
tion ; somebody of different - sentimeHia ; 
requited this by knocking off the head of. 
the major : so the two principal figures ia . 
the composition are both headless! From,, 
such depredations you might naturally sup*%. 
pose that no care is taken of thecbutch^' 
that stalls are set up ia it^ that otd^wromeQ. 
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sell gingerbread nuts there^ and porters 
make it a thoroughfare^ as is done in Ham- 
burgh. On the contrary, no person is 
admitted to see the Abbey foj^ less than two 
shillings ; and tbis. money, which is col- 
lected by twopences and sixpences^ makes 
part of the revenue of the subordinate 
priy^tA in UM^ i^^fwfiaed churcrh.. Tbei^ i% 
^ §Xxwg!ii mixMm^i gi^e^^Ui^i^ a^d littje- 
imf ia.ei^ry thvag in tl^i^ cQuntiry ; for 
thifi» j^w^eyei;, th^ve i^ som.e excuf^.to >be 
oS^€iir€4 ; ^VH9 \k^ mifi^Iv^f wi\ich is even 
now comi^t^d^ it ^ evident tlu^t^ w^re 
the public indiscriminately admitted, every 
thing valuable' in the church would soon 
be destroyed. 
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CompUxum of the English contradidofy 
to their historical Theoriesj-^^'ChrisUan 
Names, and their DiminutrDes.^^System 
of Surnames. — Names of the Months and 
Days. — Friday the unludly Day.^^St Fa- 
lentine. — Relics if Catholicism. 

The prevalence ef dark hair and dark 
complexions among the EngUsb ift a re« 
markable fact in opposition to all esta- 
blished theories respecting the peoplers of 
the Island, We know that the Celts were 
light or red-haired, with blue eyes, by the 
evidence of history ; and their descendants 
in Wales, and Ireland, and Scotland, still 
continue «o. The Saxons, and Angles^ 
and Danes, wer^ of the same complexion^ 
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How is it then that the dafk eyes and dark 
oair of the south should predominate f 
Could the RoDQan breed have been so ge- 
nerally e:xtended> or did the Spanish co- 
lony spread further than has been sup- 
posed? Climate will not account for the 
fact ; there is not sun enough to ripen a 
grape ; and if the climate could have dark- 
ened the Danes and Saxons^ it would also 
have affected the Welsh ; but they retaio 
the marked character of their ancestors. 

The proper names afford no clue; they 
are mostly indigenous, and the greater 
number of local derivation. Of the bap- 
tismal names the main proportion are Sax- 
on and Norman ; John, Thomas, and 
James, are the only common apostolical 
ones ; others indeed occur, but it is rather 
unusual to meet with them. The Old 
Testament has furnished a few ; Hagiolo« 
gy still fewer. Among the men, William 
and John predominate ; Mary and Anne, 
among' the women. In the northern pro- 
vinces I am told that the Catholic names. 
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Agnes and Agatha are still iVeqneiit ; and^ 
what is more extraordinary^ our Spanidb 
babel, instead of Elizabeth. 
' Even these little things are affecled by* 
/evolutions of i^'te and the change of man^ 
Hers^ as the storm which wrecks an ArmiEkda 
turns the village weathercock. Thus the 
partisans of the Stuarts preferred the liamed 
6f ^ames and Charles for their sons ; aikl 
im the democratic families yoti now find 
young Alfreds and Hampdensi; Algernons 
iLnd WashingtoDs, growing up. Grace and 
Prudence were common in old times 
among the English ladies; I would notb^ 
taken literally when I say that they are no 
longer to be found am^ng them, and tlkit 
Hoifour and Faith> Hope and Charity^ 
have disappeared as well. The continental 
Wats introduced Eugene^ and Ferdinand^ 
and Frederick, into tb^ parisb registers; 
and since 'the accession of the present far 
jiiily you meet with Georges> Carolineg^ 
and Charlotleis, Augustuses and Augustas. 
The prevailing appetite for novels has had 
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' a very general effect. The manafactarer^ 
of these precious cominodities^ as tbeii^ 
delicate ears could bear none but Tocal tef^ 
minations^ either rejected the plain nameiir 
of their aunts and grandmothers^ or clip- 
ped or stretched them till they were sha- 
ped into something like sentimental eu« 
phony. Under their improyihg hands^ Lu-^ 
cy was eittended to Louisa^ Mary to Ma* 
riamne^ Harriet to Henrietta^ and £iiza-* 
beth cut shorter into Eliza. Their readers 
followed their example when they signed 
their names^ and christened their children* 
Bridget and Joan^ and Dorothy and Alice^ 
have been discarded; and while the more 
fantastic went abroad for Cecilia^ Amelia^ 
and Wilhelmina, they of a better taste re* 
curred to their own* history for such sweet 
names as Emma and Emmeline. 

The manner in which the Engli^ ab- 
breviate their baptismal names is unac* 
countably irregular. If a boy bie chrisl* 
etied John^ his mother calls him Jackj^^ 
9nd his father Jack ; William in like man- 
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ner becomes Billy or* Bill; and Edward, 
Neddy or Ned, Teddy or Ted, according 
to the gender of tbe person speaking : a 
whimsical rule not to be paralleled in any 
other language. Mary is changed into 
Molly and Poliy; Elizabeth into Bessy, 
Bess, Betty, Tetty, Betsy, and Tetsy ; Mar- 
^uret into Madge, Peggy, and Meggy ; all 
l¥hich in vulgar language are dipt of th^ 
final vowel, and shortened into monosyl^ 
lables* Perhaps these last instances ex- 
plain the origin of these anomalous muta* 
tions. Pega and Tetta are old English 
names long since disused, and only to be 
found in hagiological history; it is evi- 
dent that these musk have been the origi* 
nals of the diminutives Peggy, and Tet^ 
or Tetsy, which never by any process of 
capricious alteration can be formed from 
Margaret and Elizabeth. Tbe probable 
,fiiolution is, in each case, that some person 
formerly bore both names, who signed 
with the first, and was cdled at home by 
tlie second,— thus the diminutive of oae 
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became associated with the other : in the^ 
next generation one may have been dropt^ 
yet the familiar diminutive preserved; and 
this would go on like other family namet^ 
in all the subsequent branchings from the 
original stock. In like manner^ Jacquesk 
would be the root of Jack ; Theodore or 
Thaddeus^ of Teddy ; ApoUouia of Polly ; 
and Beatrice of Betty. A copious nomen- 
clature might explain the whole. ' 

During the late war it became a fashipti 
to call infants after the successful adn&iralsj: 
— though it would have been more in cha« 
racter to have named ships after them : Uie 
next generation will have Hoods and Nel* 
sons in abundance^ who will never, set foot 
in the navy. Sometimes an irrevereiil 
species of witj if wit it may be called^ has 
been indulged upon this subject ; a man 
whose name is Ball has christened bis 
three sons^ Pistol^ Musket, and Cannon* 
I have heard of another^ who/ having aon 
illegitimate boy^ baptized him Nebuchad* 
ikezMi, because^ according to a mode oC 
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speaking here^ he was to be ^nl^ to grassj 
tbat is, nursed by a poor woman in the 
country* 

The- system of proper names is simple 
ftnd convenient. There are no pairony^ 
itaidSj the surname never changes^ and' Ae 
in(e loses herd for that of her hnsban^. 
This custom has bot lately established it* 
self in Wates^ where the people are still th 
ft state of <Kmipamtive barbarism. There 
the son of John Thomas used to^ be Tho- 
mas Johns^ and his son again John Th6^ 

• * 

mas ; but this has given way to ^he Eiig- 

lish mode^ which renders it easy to trace a 
descent. The names in general^ like the 
language^ though infinitely less barbarous 
than the German^ are sufficiently uncouth 
to a soothem eye, and sufficiently caco- 
phonous to a southern ear. 
' The monthnf are called after th6 Lktin as 
yifiih Hn, and differ rather less from the ori* 
ginal^ ^ only the termitiatioiis are altered. 
But the days of the week keep the names 
given them by the Saxon Pagans r LtmeB 
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is Monday or the day of the Moon ; AKn^ 
tesj Tuesday oi Tuisco's day; Miercoks^. 
Wednesday or Woden's day; Juev^, 
Thursday or Thorns day ; Vkpne^, ^Friday 
or Freafs day ^ &iiffci^^tui«lay op ®urtaf^i 
day ; J>omngo, Sunday or the day^ of the- 
San. Satar^ay indeed is usqally dedae<eiJ' 
from, Dies Satutni ; but itvis not Ukely t^i^ 
this Roman: deity shonU have maintained'' 
his post singly^ when all the rest of his 
fellows were displaced. 

Friday, instead of Tuesday, i» theuxi^ 
lucky day o£ the English, who are just as 
superstitious as we are, though in a^ diF* 
feient way. It is the common day of ex» 
ecutioq, excepts in cases of murder; when> 
as the sentence ' is by law to be exeeut^ 
the day after it is pronounced, it is always 
passed on Saturday, that thecrimmal may 
have the Sabbath to make his peace with 
Heaven. I could remark more freely upon 
the inhumanity of allowing so short a re« 
spite, did I not itemember the worse inhn^ 
manity of <wi^holding the sacrament from- 
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wretches in this dreadful situation* No 
person here is ever married on a Friday ; 
nor will the sailors^ if they can possibly 
avoid it^ put to sea upon that day : these 
fbllies are contagious; and die captains^ 
as well as the crew^ will rather lose a fair 
wind than begin the voyage so unluckily. 
Sailors^ we know^ are every where super- 
stitiousj and well may they be so. 

If it rains on Si Switbin's, they fancy 
it will rain every day for the next forty 
days. On St Valentine's it is b^cved 
that the birds choose their mates ; and the 
first peisson you sec in the morning is to 
be yourlover^ whom they call a Y alentine^ 
after the saint. Among the many odd 
things which I shall take home^ is one of 
the pieces of cut paper which they send 
about on this day, with verses in the mid* 
dle^ usually acrostics^ to accord with the 
hearts^ and darts^ and billing doves repre- 
sented all rounds either in colours or by 
the scissars. How a saint and a bishop 
came to be the national Cupid^ Heaven 
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knows ! Even one of their own poets has; 
thought it extraordinary. ^ 

Bisbop Valentine 
Left us examples to do deeds of charity ; 
To feed the hungry, clothe the naked^ visit ' 

The weak and sick, to entertain the poor. 
And give the dead a Christian funeral* 
These were the works of piety he did practise^ 
And bade us imitate ; not look for lovers 
Or handsome images to [rfease our senses. 

The heretics, yoo see^ need not ridicuTe 
us for bleeding o^r horses on St Stephen's^ 
and grafting our trees on the day of the 
Annunciation. 

Many other traces of the old religion 
remain in the calendar, and indeed every 
where^ but all to as little purpose? Christ^ 
ma^, Candlemas^ Lady-day^ Michaelntos^ 
they are become mere words, and the pri* 
mary signification utterly out of mind. In 
the map you see St Alban's^ St Neot's, 
St Columb*Sj^8cc. The churches all over 
the country are dedicated to saints whoso 
legends are quite forgotten^ even upon the 



•pot. Yqu fincl a statae o£ King. Chariot: 
in the place of Churing«Cro8&^ one of the 
bridges is called Black- Friars^ one of the 
streets the Minories. Tlicr^ is a place 
called the ^anctuafy^ a Pater-NoBter«Kow^ 
and an Aye-Maria*Lafie. Everywhere! 
find these vestiges of CathioHeism^ which 
give to a Catholic a feeling of deeper me* 
lancholy^ thaa the scholar ff^iels axuid thjs 
ruins of Rome or Athens. 
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Vermin ipiporied from all Piurti.-^Fojt" 
.' HJimtmg.*^Shooting.''^De9trutti(^ ^ tht 
' ^Gtmie^Rurai Sports^ 

. Th £ king of England has a regular bug* 
. destroyer in his household ! e relic no 
idoubt of dirtier times ; for the finglish are 
ra truly clean people, and have an abhor* 
rence of all vermtjou This loathsome ii|* 
.sect seems, to have been imported from 
r^Fraqee. An Engtidi traveller of the eaify 
pait of the seventeenth century calls it the 
Vtenv^panaUe ; which should imply either 
that; the bug twas unknown in his timei,.or 
vhad be^i' so newly imported asto he stiU 
-Sfgarded as a 'Frenchman. It is still cofk- 
£ne4 ia large cities, and it called in tbe 
cowftijr^ fff here^ it is Jm^mk ^jf. bjF aanie, 
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the London bug ; a proof of foreign e&^ 
traction. 

It seems to be the curse of this countiy 
to catch vermin from all others : the Hes* 
sian fly devours their turnips; an insect 
from America has ftistened upon the apple- 
'treesj Itnd is destroying them ; it travlsis 
onward about a league in a year, and no 
means have yet been discovered of check- 
ing its progress. The cockroach of the 
'^West Indies infests all houses near the 
'tiver in London, tfnd ail sea-port towns ; 
and the Norway rats bave fairly extirpated 
'the aboriginal ones, and taken possession 
* of the land by right of conquest. As they 
came in about the same time as the reign- 
ing family, the partisans of the Stuarts 
used to call them Hanoverians. Ttiey 
'multiply prodi^ously, and their boldness 
iand ferocity almost surpass belief: I haVe 
been told of men fVom whose beads they 
have sucked the powder and pomatum du- 
ring their sleep, and of children whom 
they have attacked in the night and man« 



gled. If the animals of the North Bhoald 
migrate^ like their country barbarians^ in 
Recessive shoalsj each shoal fiercer than 
the last^ it is the hamsters' turn to come 
after the rats^ and the people of ^igland 
imist take care of themselves. An inva- 
sion by rafts and gun*boats would be less 
^^ngeroqai 

A lady of J/s acquaintance was exceed- 
ingly desirons^ when she was in Andalusia^ 
io bring a few live locusts home with her, 
that she might introduoe such beautiful 
creatures into England* Certainly, had she 
succeeded, she ought to haveapplied to the 
board of agriculture for a rewards 

Foxes are imported from France in time 
of peace, and tuitied loose upon the south 
coast to keep upii^i breed for hunting. 
There is certainly lio race of. people, not 
even the huntilig. tribes, of siavages, wBo 
delight so passionately as the English in 
this sport. The fox^imaterlof the last 
generation was a , dburacter as utterly nn- 
Uke any other in aoeiety, and aa totally ab* 
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ftarbed ia his own: p.umiit8> as tlie alclie* 

'inisU. Hi9 n^hole thoiigbtB were respect- 

fiaf} hifk hounds and horses ; his whole 

•anxiety^ that the weather might be favour- 

lable for the sport ; his whole conversation 

was of the kennel and stable> «ild of the 

: histoily! 6f his chases* On^ of the last of 

this species^ who died not many yean i^, 

-finding himself seriously ill^ rode off to the 

neai^eit towiii and bade the waiter of the 

inti bring him in some oysters and porter^ 

lalidugo-for a physician. . When, the j^ysi- 

ciah ai'iiTed heMidioHirnVt'^S^etor^ I«m 

deviliish iiJ^^^-^ndyou must ctr^ me by 

next mohthj that I may be ready for fox- 

hu'ntingiT' lliis^ however^ was beyond the 

doctor^s power* Out of his acquaintance 

called 'in' upon him' sbme little time after, 

and a^ed what was his oniiplaint. ^ They 

tell me/> jioiid he^ '^ 'tift ^ dyiqiepsyw I don't 

' i:iiow' whit ^hat is^ hut sooie ^anm'd thing 

oif otheiv I ^ appose V'-^a- definition of 

-whitifa eHriery diGfcttatt>will feel the fbice. 
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ia a few families^ in which the passion has 
so long been handed down from father to. 
souj that it is become a sort of hereditary 
disease. The great alteration in society 
which has taken place during the present 
reign> tends to make men more like one 
another. The agriculturist has caught the 
spirit of commerce,; the merchant is edu- 
cated like the nobleman ; the sea-officer has 
the polish of high life; and London is now 
so often visited^ that the manners of the 
metropolis are to be. found in e^ery coun« 
try gentleman's house. But though hunt- 
ing has .ceased to be the exclusive business 
of any person's life^ except a huntsman's^ ' 
it is still pursued with an ardour and des- 
perate perseverance beyond even that of 
savages : the prey is their object^ for which ' 
they set their snares or lie patiently in 
wait : — here the pleasure is in the pursuit* 
It is no uncommon thing to read in the 
newspapers of a chase of ten or twelve 
leaguesj — rememberj-all this at full speedy 
and without intermission^^ dogs^ men^ 

VOL* T. o 
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and horses equally eager and equally de* 
lighted^ tbongh not equally fatigued. Facts 
a(e recorded in the annidd of^spc^ing^ hovf 
the bunted animal, unable to escape^ hw 
sprung from a precipice, fmd some of the 
hounds have followed it; and of a slagy 
whicb, after one of these unmerciful putv- 
suits, returned to its own lair, and, leaping 
a high boundary with its last effort, drop«-^ 
ped down dead, — the only hound whieh' 
had kept up with it to the last, dying in 
like manner by its side. The present krag>' 
who is remarkably fond of • the sportr> onc^- 
followed a deer till the creature died witfl* 
pure fatigue. 

This wa» the only English custom which ' 
William of Nassau thoroughly and hearti- . 
ly adopted, as if he had been an English**' 
man himself. He was as- passioDiEitely ad^ - 
dieted to it as his presefeit successor; atid • 
rode as boldly, making it a point of hontmif ' 
never to be outdone in any leap/ hbwevidr* 
perilous. A certain Mt Cheney, who \«teP 
devoted . to the ejokd fftmily, tobk^ occfa^ = 
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sion of this^ to form perhaps the most 
pardonable desjgti which ever was laid 
against a king's life. He regnlarly joined 
the rojal hounds^ put himself fbreMost, 
aAd took the ntost desperiate leaps^ in the 
hdp6 that William might break his neck 
id following him. One day^ however^ he 
accomplished one Ek> imminently hazard* 
ous^ that the king, when he came to the 
spotj shook his bead and drew back. 

Shootiitg is pursued with the same zeak 
Many % man^ who^ if a walk of three, 
leagues were proposed to bim^ wottid shrink 
from it as an eirertion beyond his strength,, 
will walk from sun-rise till a late dinner 
hour, with a gun upon his shoulder, over 
heath and mountain, never thinking of 
distance, lind never feeling fatigue. A 
gattie book, as it iis ciilled, is one of the re^ 
gular publications, whereih the sportsmaiy 
ihay keep an account of all the game lie 
kills, the time when, the place where, and 
chtohtcfe the vrfable history of his cam* 
,paignil Klfhe {miKervftttoD ^the gwme'^e^ 
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comes necessarily an object of peculiar iB>» 
terest to the gentry^ and the laws upon 
this subject are enforced if^ith a rigour un- 
known in any other part of Europe. In 
spite of this^ it becomes scarcer every year : 
poaching, that'is> killing game without a 
privilege so to do, is made a trade; tl|e 
stage coaches carry it from all parts of the 
kingdom to the metropolis for sale, aod 
the larders of all the great inns are regu- 
larly supplied; ^hey who would eagerlj* 
punish the poacher, never failing ^o en« 
courage him by purchasing from his em- 
ployers* Another cause of destruction 
arises from the resentment of the farmers^ 
who think that, as the animals are fed upon 
their grounds, it is hard that they should 
be denied the privilege of profiting by them. 
At a public meeting of the gentry in one 
of the northern provinces, a hamper came 
directed to the president, containing two 
thousand partridges' eggs carefully packed. 
Some species by these continual .persecu* 
tions have been quite rooted out^ others 
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are nearly extinct^ and others only to be 
found in remote parts of the island. 
Sportsmen lament this^ and naturalists la* 
menl it also with better reason. 

One of the most costly works which I 
shall bring home is a complete treatise 
upon rural sports^ with the most beautiful 
decorations that 1 have ever seen : it con- 
talhs all possible information upon the 
subject^ the best instructions^ and annals 
of these sciences^ as they may be termed 
in England. I have purchased it as an 
exquisite specimen of English arts^ and 
excellently characteristic of the country, 
more especially as being the work of a 
clergyman* He might have seen in his 
Bible that the mighty hunters there are not 
mentioned as examples; add that, when 
Christ called the fishermen, he bade them 
leave the pursuit, for from henceforth 
they should catch men* 
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Poor^Laws. — Work-Houses.'^St^erinp qf 
the Poor from the CUmateM^^Dangerojis 
State of England during the Scarcity. — 
The Poor not hettered by the Progrm of 
CioUizatiQtt. 

With qs charity is a religious duty, with 
the English it is an affair of law. We 
support the poor by alms ; in England. a 
tax is levied to keep them from starving^ 
and^ enormous as the amount of this t^x 
is^ it is scarcely sufficient for the purpose. 
This evil b^an immediately upon the 
dissolution of the monasteries. They who 
were accustomed to receive food at the 
convent door^ where they could ask it 
without shame because it was given as an 
act of piety^ had then none to look up to 
for bread. A system of parish taxation 
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wiAS soon therefore established^ and new 
lawB from time to time enacted to redress 
new grievances^ the evil still outgrowing 
the remedy^ till the poor-laws have become 
the disgrace of the statutes^ and it is sup- 
posed that at this day a tenth part of the 
whole population of England receive regu- 
lar parish pay. 

The disposal of this money is vested in 
certain officers called overseers. The office 
is so troublesome that the gentry rarely or 
never undertake it^ and it usually devolves 
upon people rather bejow the middle ranl^ 
who are rigidly parsimonious in the distri- 
bution of their trust. If they were unii* 
formly thus frugal of the parish purse, it 
would be laudable, or at least excusable ; 
but where their own enjoyments are con^ 
cerned, they are inexcusably lavish of the 
money collected for better purposes. On 
every pretext of parish business, however 
slight, a dinner is ordered for the officers. 
While they indulge themselves they deal 
hardly by the poor^ and give reluctantly 
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what they cannot withhold. The bead^ 
man at the convent door receives a bless- 
ing with his pittance^ but the poor man 
here is made to feel his poverty as a re- 
proach ; his scanty relief is bestowed nn« 
graciously^ and ungraciously received ; 
there is neither charity in him that gives> 
nor gratitude in him that takes. Nor is 
this the worst evil: as each parish is bound 
to provide for its own poor^ an endless 
source of oi^pression and litigation arises 
from the necessity of keeping out all per* 
sons likely to become chargeable. We talk 
of the liberty of the English^ and they tallt 
of their own liberty ; but there is no liber-^ 
ty in England for the poor. They are no 
longer sold with the soil^ it is true ; but 
they cannot quit the soil^ if there be any 
probability or suspicion that age or infir- 
mity may disable them. If in such a case 
they endeavour to remove to some situa* 
tion where they hope more easily to mainr 
tain themselves^ where work is more plen* 
tiful^ Of provisions cheaper^ the overseers 
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are alarmed ; the intruder is apprehended 
as if he were a criminal^ and sent back to 
his own parish. Wherever a pauper dies, 
that parish must be at the cost of his fune- 
ral : instances therefore have not been 
wanting^ of wretches in the last stage of 
disease having been hurried away in an 
open cart upon straw^and dying upon the 
road. Nay^ even women in the very pains 
of labour have been driven outj and have 
perished by the way-side^ because the 
birth-place of the child would be its pa- 
rish. Such acts do not pass without repre- 
hension ; but no adequate punishment can 
be inflicted, and the root of the evillies 
in the laws. 

The principle upon which the poor-laws 
seem to have been framed is this : The 
price of labour is conceived to be adequate 
to the support of the labourer. If the sea* 
son be unusually hard, or his fiunily larger 
&an he can maintain> the parish then- as- 
sists him ; rather affording a specific re* 
^ef, than raising the price of labour, be^ 

OS 



cause if Wf^g^ w«i^ ^iicrftafbed^ U would iiv- 
jiire the maiin pf^rt of tlie labouring fQ(^ ipr 
^e»jd of b!^ei&(|ii^ ii^io : a fi^, Ijuonj^yer 

^ientlj {>roye4 byexperiepce. T|)^,woi44 
^pead mQS^ mopey ^t il^e alehqusej ifprlo 
4iig leas 9nd dri^lf ii)g mQVe, till i^e l^iM 
^ idleoi^sf^ jwd 4rHfi}^mes0 sbre^^fii^ 
«ach oth^T, rfroiild ^w^fs tbep^ ^ a n\^ 
of hejpl«8^w4 IwrlJiWWne ppvf^rty. ;P^- 
riish pay, tjli/erefpr^> is a m^n#.)devi3ed jSmt 
ipcreftsing jtb^ Wjagfjj^ of jfrpsfB, perjipiis pnly 
to whom tbe ji»c^ea^ 19 iie^^ly adl^tfgffr- 
^oup, ftn4 ft* !yuwbe8'§9|y,wJhea HJp ffi^iifi- 
.cesawry. 

Plausible as this may at first j^pp^ajr^^^^f^ 
felliwjious, ^ .rfl r^^f^p^^igs wJU be fppnd 
wbicji wiuine fpr tfeeir fe^is jtfef d^piftviiar 
of bunis^ Urtt^is^- J^iB A94fl9<tlji9i^ ihy 
.4)u3 p)a«, ar|B flft^<B Jq. spf§r:'|pr M»§ )We«4- 
iJirift. Tfa^ wre pr^yyigfied firiw».teyi»g Ijgr 
4be furpks <>f tbi^ij: f^iiipgs % the ^fip- 
-port of tbek d^pU^iog fm^§9 k^ Pth^P 

^ttot;!opri»^id^iiti^boj«M$qi«m4^^^^ &i^ 
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the coasequeace is^ that the parish is at 
last obliged to support both ; for, if the 
labourer in the prime of his youth and 
strength cannot earn more than his sub;- 
sistence^ be must necessarily in his old 
age earn less. 

When the poor are incapable of con* 
tributing any longer to their own support, 
they are removed to what is called the work- 
house. I cannot express to you the feel-* 
ing of hopelessness and dread with which 
all the decent poor look on to this wretch- 
ed termination of a life of labour. To this 
place all vagrants are sent for punishment ; 
unmarried women with child go here to be 
delivered ; and poor orphans and base-bom 
children are brought up here till they are 
of age, to be apprenticed off; the other in- 
mates are those unhappy people who are ut^ 
terly helpless, parish idiots and madmen^ 
tihe blind and the palsied, and the old who 
are fairly worn out. It is not in the nar 
tore of things that the soperintendants of 
such institaticns as these shonld be g^oytle- 
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hearted, wh^n thre superintendanee is un- 
dertaken merely for the sake of the salary ; 
and, ia this countryi religion is out of the 
question. There are always enough com* 
petitors for the management, among diose 
people who can get no better situation; 
but, whatever kindliness of disposition thej 
may bring with them to the task, it is sooa 
perverted by the perpetual sight of depra- 
vity and of .uffering. The management 
of children who grow up without one na- 
tural affection — where there is none to love 
Aem, and consequently none whom thej 
can love — would alone be sufficient to 
sour a happier disposition than is usually 
brought to the government of a work-^ 
bouse. 

To this society of wretchedness the* la* 
bouring poor of England look on, as their 
last resting-place on this side the grave ; 
and rather than enter abodes so miserable^ 
they endure the severest privations aa 
long as it is possible to exist. A feeling^ 
•f honest pride jasikm tbem shrink froofr 
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a place where guilt and poverty are con- 
founded ; and it is heart-breaking for 
those who have reared a family of their 
Qwn^ to be subjected in their old age to the 
harsh and unfeeling authority of persons 
younger than themselves^ neither better 
born nor better bred. They dread also the 
disrespectful and careless funeral which 
public charity, or rather law, bestows ; 
and many a wretch denies himself the few 
sordid comforts within his reach^ that he 
may hoard up enough to purchase a more 

decent burial^ a better shroud, or a firmer 

« 

coffin, than the parish will afford. 

The wealth of this nation is their own 
boast, and the envy of all the rest of Eu« 
rope; yet in no other cowitry is there so 
much poverty — nor is poverty any where 
else attended with such actual suffering. 
Poor as our own country is, the poor Spa- 
niard has resources and comforts which are 
denied to the Englishman : above all, he 
enjoys a climate which rarely or never 
subjects him to physical suffering. Per 
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lHip$ the p^in — the positive bo4ily paui 
frbich thi^ poor here endure froiu coldy 
9imr be esteemed the worst evil of titi^r 
porerty* Coal is every where dear^ ««* 
e^pt ia the neighbourb«>od of the coUieriefi ( 
4nd especially so in London^ where the 
amnber of the poor js of course greatest* 
You see womea raking the asbea in the 
9U'eet3> foic the sake of the half4><irQt cin- 
ders- What a picture do^s o^e of their 
bouses present ip the depth of winter 1 
Xhe old cowering over ft few (?]|ibersr-*tb# 
ebildrep shivering in rags, pi^le apd Hvid-r-y 
all the apUyity aad joypusne^s oatMral to 
their time pf life chilled within them. — 
Th^ numbers who perish from diseasQi 
produqed by e^^pospre to co]d f^nd rain, by 
>mwbole(H>me fopd, fiod by the want of 
enoi^gh even pf tb^t, would startle as well 
as shock you. Of the children of the 
poor, hardly one-tbird are reared. 

During the late war the internal peace 
of the country was twice endangered bj 
scarcities. Many riots broke out, though 
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ffwer than were ^prel^eadedj tu^d tlioqgl^ 
the people qo the whole l^ebayed with^j|:<) 
eppipl^ry pati^ce. Npr wene ti^^e rich defit 
cieat in charity^ Th^re i^ 9p qouQ^ry Ui^ 
the world whcTje mopey ig 4q wjUiDgly 
given for public pprpp$ea of acknowledge4 
uUlUy. Subscriptions were raised ii?i all 
parts, and asso<:iatio;is formed, to supply 
the distressed with fopd, either grfituitou^r 
]y, or at a cheaper rate than the mar^^t 
price* £at though the danger was f^lt a^ 
confessed, and tboijigh the military force 
of London was called out to quell ^n^ipcir 
pient insurrection, no measures fa^ve beeii 
taken to prev^t a return of the ^yil. WUJfL 
all its boasted wealth and prosperity, Eng* 
land is »t the mercy of the s€;asons. . Pne 
unfavourable harvest ocsa^ionsd^arth : aud 
what the consequences of fainine wonl^l l^e 
in a country where the poor are alre^^y SQ 
numerous add so wretched, is a qu^tipp 
which the boldest statesman dares not as)c 
himself. When volunteer forces were rai- 
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sed over the kingdom^ the pofor were ex* 
eluded ; it was not thought safe to trust 
them with arms. But the peiasaDtry arej^ 
and ought to be^ the strength of eveiy 
country ; and woe to that country where 
the peasantry and the poor are the same! 

Many causes have contributed to the 
rapid increase of this eyih The riunous 
wars of the present reign, and the oppres- 
sive system of taxation pursued by the late 
premier, are among the principal. But the 
manufacturing system is the main caude ; 
it is the inevitable tendency of that system 
to multiply the number of the poor, and 
to make them vicious, diseased, and mi- 
serabl* 

To answer the question concerning the 
comjparative advantages of the savage and 
social states, as Rousseau has done» is to 
commit high treason against human na* 
ture, and blasphemy against Omniscient 
Goodness ; but they who say that society 
•ught to stop where it is^ and that it ha» 
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no further amelioration to expect^ do nofc 
less blaspheme the one^ and betray the 
other. The improvements of society never 
reach the poor: they have been station- 
ary^ while the higher classes were pro- 
gressive. The gentry of the land are bet- 
ter lodged^ better accommodated^ belter 
educated than their ancestors; the poor 
man lives in as poor a dwelling as hia 
forefathers when they were slaves of the 
soil^ works as hard^ is worse kd, and not 
better taught. His situation^ therefore^ iU 
relatively worse. There is, indeed^ no in^ 
superable bar to his rising into a higher or« 
der— >his children may be tradesmen, mer* 
chants, or even nobles— but this poll tied 
advantage is no amendment of his actual 
state. The best conceivable state for man 
is that wherein he has the full enjoyment 
of all his powers, bodily and intellectual. 
This is the lot of the higher classes in £a* 
rope; the poor enjoys neither — the sa* 
vage only the former. If> therefore, re 
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,ligion were out of the question^ it bad 
been hfippier for tbe poor znaii to h^Lye 
been bpm ampn^ ^av^^es^ than in a civ4* 
lized countrj^ whei:e h^ is in fajct the vic^ 
tim of civilization* 
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fSaiW PauPs. — Amcdote <^ a ftmah JEi- 
quimmix. — Defect ^f Orecian ArchiteC' 
ture in cold Climates* — Nakedness of the 
Church*^ — Monuments. — Pictures offered 
hy Sir Joshua Reynolds,ifc., and reft/used* 
A^icmt.'^Vk'wfrom the Summit. 

Thb cathedral church of St Paiil'9 i3 091 
more celebrated thaa it deserve^ to he. 
No other nation in modem times ha^ x^^* 
ed 30 magaiBcent a monument of piety. ;I 
never behold it without regretting that^uo^ 
a church shpnld be appropriated to Jbiese- 
tieai worship ; — that^ like a whi{e4 ^epnl^ 
chre, there should be death witbiiu , 
In the court before the grand aUranoe 
^aods a statue of QoeeA Anne^ instead of 
a ero^s ; a figure as ill<-execi^ted as i4; is ijU 
placed, which jhaspr9v.Gyk^s9JAei;pjgfaw 
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even in this country^ indifferent as the 
taste in sculpture is here^ and little as is the 
sense of religious decorum. On entering 
the church I was impressed hy its magni- 
tude. A fine anecdote is related of the 
. effect this produced upon a female Esqni- 
mai^x: — quite overpowered with Wonder 
when she stood under the dome^ she lean- 
ed' upon her conductor^ as if sinking nn« 
^erthe strong feeling of awe^ and fear* 
fully asked him^. ''. Oid man make it i 
or was it put here ?^' My own sensations 

were of the same character^ yet it was 
wondei^ at human power mimingfed witfi 
' any other kind of awe ; not that feeling 
which a temple should inspire ; not so 
much a si^nse that the huilding in which I 
Aood was peculiarly suitable for worship^ 
as that it could be suitable for nothing else. 
Gothic architecture produces the effect of 
sublimity, though always without simpli- 
city, and often without magnitude ; so 
perhaps does the Saracenic ; if the Grecian 
ever produce the same effect it is by mag- 
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nitude alone. But the architecture of the 
aacients is altered^ and materially injured 
by the alteration^ when adapted to cold 
climates^ where it is necessary when the 
light is admitted to exclude the air ; the 
windows have always a littleness^ always 
appear misplaced ; they are holes cut in 
the wall : not^ as in the Gothic, natural 
and essential parts of the general structure* 
The air in all the English churches 
which I have yet entered is damp, cold, 
confined, and unwholesome, as if the graves 
beneath tainted it. No better proof can 
be required of the wisdom of enjoining 
incense. I have complained that the area 
in their ordinary churches is crowded ; but , 
the opposite fault is perceivable in this 
great cathedral. The choir is but a very 
small part of the church ; service was go* 
ing on there, being hurried over as usual 
in week-days, and attended only by two 
or three old women, whose piety deserved 
to meet with better instructors. The yer« 
gers, however^ paid so much respect to 
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this service^ snch as it is^ that they would 
not show us the church till it was over, 
itiere are no chapels^ no other altar than 
tErat in the choir ; — for what then can the 
heretics have erected so huge an edifice i 
It is as purposelei^s as the Pyramids* 

Here are suspended all the flags which 
Ulcere talcen in the naval victories of the late 
war. I do not think that the natural feel- 
iilg which arose Witbiii me at seeing the 
i^itaish colours among them influences 
ide> when I say that they do not ornament 
the churchy and that^ even if they did^ the 
church is not the place for them. They 
xdi^t be appropriate offerings in a temple 
of Mars ; btit certainly there is nothing in 
the r€fVealed ^ill of God which teadhes us 
ifi&t he should be better pleased with the 
Blood of man in battle, than with that of 
htdh and of goats in sacrifice. The palace, 
the hocuses of legislature, the admiralty, and 
th^ tbi^rer where the regalia are deposited^ 
slidiild be decorated with these ttophies ; 
86 fflso -should Greenwich be, the nobff 
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asylum for their old seamen ; and even in 
the church a flag might perhaps fitly be 
hung over the tomb of him who won it 
and fell in the victory. Montiments are! 
erecting here to all the naval captains who 
fell in these actions ; some of them aret 
not finished; those which are do little 
honour to the artists of England. The art* 
ists know not what to do with their villain*' 
ous costume^ and^ to avoid uniforms in 
marble^ make their unhappy statues half 
naked. One of these represents the dyitig 
captain as falling into Neptune's arms;-^' 
a dreadful situation for a dying captain it' 
would be — he would certainly take the old 
sea«-god for the devil, and the trident forthe 
pitchfork witli which he tosses about souls * 
in the fire. Will sculptors never perceive 
the absurdity of allegorizing in stone! 

There are but few of these monuments^' 
as yet^ because the English never thought 
of making St PauFs thtf mausoleum of 
their great men, tHl they had crowdbd^ 
Westminster Abbey with the lUifttrldM' 
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and the obscure iudiscriminately. They 
DOW seem to have discovered the nakedness 
of this huge edifice^ and to vote parlia- 
mentary monuments to every sea captain 
vrho falls in battle^ for the sake of filling 
it as fast as possible. This is making the* 
honour too common. It is only the name 
of the commander in chief which is at. 
ways necessarily connected with that of 
the victory ; he^ therefore^ is the only in«, 
dividual to whom a national monument 
ought to be erected. If he survives the 
action^ and it be thought expedient^ as I 
willingly allow it to be^ that every victory : 
should have its monument^ let it be, like 
the stone at Thermopylae^ inscribed to the 
memory of all who fell. The commander 
in chief may deserve a separate commemo- 
ration : the responsibility of the engage- 
ment rests upon him ; and to him the me* 
rit of the victory^ as far as professional 
skill is entitled to it> will^ whether justly . 
or not^ be attributed^ though assuredly in 
most cases with the strictest justice. Bat 
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whatever may have heen the merit of the 
subordinate officers^ the rank which thej 
hold is not sufficiently conspicuous. The 
historian will mention them^ but the reader 
wil} not jqenie^ber them beci^use they are 
mentioned but ooc^Cj. and it is only to 
those who fire remembered thfit statues 
diopld bje vpted ; .<^y. to tUos^ who Uve in 
ihe.he^urts apd i9 the ipouljisof the peo- 
ple. '' Who i3 this i*' \s a question which 
will be iMsked at every statue ; but if aiter 
the verger'has named the person represent- 
ed it is still necessary to ask^ '^ Who is 
he?" the statue is ^i^placed in a national 
mausoleum. 

These inpfxqm^pta .ai^e Ijoo few fis yet 
to produce any other general effect thui a 
wish that there were more: and the narked- 
aess of : thesye wide waUs. without altar^ 
chapel> confes^Q^al^ pic^ure^^ or offerings 
is striking and, dolorous 9^ you ;nay sup* 
pose. Yet if such honours were awarded 
without any immediate .political mptiveii 
there are mimy for whom they .ipighfc just- 

VOL. I. p 
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]y be claimed ; for Cook for instance^ the 
first navigator^ without reproach ; for 
Bruce, the oiost intrepid and successful of 
modern travellers ; for lady Wortley Mon« 
tague, the best of all letter-writers, and 
the benefactress of Europe* ''I,* said W., 
'who was with me, ^' should demand one for 
Sir Walter Raleigh ; and even you, Spa- 
niard as you are, would not, I think, con- 
test the claim; it should be for intro- 
ducing tobacco into Christendom, for 
which be deserves a statue of pipe-makers' 
clay/' 

Some five-and-twenty or thirty years 
ago the best English artists offered to paint 
pictures and give them to this cathedral ;— > 
England had never greater painters to boast 
of than at that time. The thing, however, 
was not so easy as you might imagine, 
and it was necessary to obtain the consent 
X){ the bishop, the chapter, the lord mayor, 
and the king. The king loves the arts, 
and willingly consented ; the lord mayor 
and the chapter made no objection ; but 
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the bishop positively refused ; for no olher 
reason^ it is said^ than because the first ap* 
plication had not been made to him. Per- 
haps some puritanical feeling may hfive 
been mingled with this despicable pride^ 
some leven of. the old Iconoclastic and 
Lutheran barbarism; but as long as^the 
names of Barry and of Sir Joshua^ Heynolds 
are remembered ia this country^ and re- 
membered they will be as long. as. th^ works 
and the fame of /a painter can endure^, so 
long will the provoking absqrdity of this 
Refusal be execrated.* 
The monuments and the body of the 

* A story, even less honourable than this to the 

dean: and chapter of St Paul's is current at this 

•present time, which if false should be contcadicted, 

•and if. true should: be genen^lly known. . Upon the 

.death of Barry, the painter it was. wished to erect a 

tablet to his memory in this cathedral, and the dean 

and chapter were applied to for permission so to 

do : the answer was, tiiat the fee was a thcusand 

pounds. In reply to this unexpected demand, it 

-was. represented that Barry had been a poor man, 

and that the monument was designed by his friends 
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cburch may be seen gratultoasly ; ja price 
is required for admittance to any thing 
abore stain^and for fbnrpenny^aijqiennyj 
and shilling fees we were admitted to see 
the enriosities of the building; — a model 
sonfi^thing differing from the present struc« 
tore^ and the work of the same great ar« 
chitect ;' a geometrical staircase^ at the 
top of which the door closes with a: tre« 
mendons sound; the clocks whose huge 
bell in a calm day^ when what little wind 
is stirring is from the east^ may be heard 

as a mark of respect to his genius : that it would 
Bot be hrgdf and consequently m^ht stand in a si- 
tuation where there was not room for a larger. Upon 
this it was answered, that, in consideratioii of these 
dreumstunoes, perhaps five hundred pounds mjgi^ 
betaken. A second r^nonstrance was made, a clia{^ 
ter was oonyened to consider the matter, and the fi- 
nal answer was, that nothing less tfaaa a thoasuid 
pounds couH be taken. 
If' this be false it should be publidy eentmdieted, 
"dally as any thing dishommndrfe will beTeah 
^go^ Meved concerning St F&nl's, since Lord Nd« 
^yJbei. ^n was shown diere in the grave for a 
aonVofl^ -i— Tr. 
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five leagues over the plain at Windsor; 
and a whispering gallery^ the great amuse- 
ment of children and wonder of. women, 
and which is indeed at first sufficiently 
startling. It is just helow the dome; and 
when I was on the one side and my guide 
on the other, the whole breadth of the. 
dome being between us, he shut<^to the 
door, and the sound was like a peal of 
thunder rolling among the mountains. — 
.The scratch of a pin against the wall, and 
the lowest whisper, were distinctly heard 
across. The inside of the cupola is co- 
vered with pictures by a certain Sir James 
Thornhiil: they are too high to be seen 
distinctly from any place except the gallery 
immediately under them, and if there were 
nothing else to repay the fatigue of the 
ascent it would be labour in vain. 

Much as I had been impressed by tlie 
size of the building on first entering it, 
my sense of its magnitude was heightened 
by the prodigious length of the passages 
which we traversed^ and the seeming end* 
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lessness of the steps we mounted. We 
kept close to our conductor with a sense of 
danger : that it -is dangerous to do other- 
wise was exemplified not long since by a 
peirson who lost himself here, and remain- 
ed two days and nights in this dismal -soli- 
tude. At length he reached one of the 
towers in the front : to make himself heard 
was impossible; he tied his handkerchief 
to his stick, and hung it out as a signal of 
distress, which at last was seen from be- 
low, and he was rescued. The best plan 
in such cases would be to stop the clock,, 
if the way to it could be found. 

In all other towers which I had ever 
ascended, the ascent was fatiguing, but no 
ways frightful. Stone steps winding round 
and round a stone pillar from the bot- 
tom up to the top, with just room to ad- 
mit you between the pillar and the wall^ 
make the limbs ache and the head giddy, 
but there is nothing to give a sense of dan- 
ger. Here was a totally different scene: 
the ascent was up the cupola^ by stairs 
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cases and stages of wOod^ which had all 
the seeming insecurity of scaffolding. Pro- 
jecting beams hung with cobwebs and 
black with dust, the depth below, the ejt" 
tent of the gloomy dome within which We 
were enclosed, and the light which just 
served to show all this, sometimes dav^n- 
ing before us, sometimes fading away be- 
hind, now slanting from one side, and 
now leaving us almost in utter darkness : 
of such materials you may conceive how 
terrifying a scene may be formed, and'you 
know how delightful it is to contemplate 
images of terror with a.sense of security. 

Having at last reached the summit df 
the dome, I wast:ontented. The way up to 
the cross was by a l&dder ; and as we could 
already see as far as the eye could reach, 
there was nothing above to reward me for a 
longer and more laborious ascent. * The old 
bird's-eye views which are now disused be- 
cause they are out of fashion, were of more 
use than any thing which supplies their 
place: half plain> half picture^ they gave 
an ideit of the place which they represChteil 
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more accurately than pictures^ and ihori^ 
vividly than plans. I would have climbed 
St PanPs^ if it had been only to see Lon- 
don thus mapped below me^ and though 
there had been nothing beautiful or sublime 
in the view : few objects^ however, are so 
sublime, if by sublimity we understand 
that which completely fills th^ imaginatic^ 
to the utmost measure of its powenr, as 
the view of a huge city thus seen at once : 
— house-roof^, the chimneys of which 
formed so many turrets ; towers a^d stee^ 
pies ; the trees and gardens of the inng of 
court and the distant squares forming so 
many green spots in the map ; Westminster 
Abbey on the one hand with Westminster 
Hall, an object scarcely less conspicuous ; 
on the other the Monument, a prodigious 
column worthy of a happier occasion and 
a less lying inscription ; the Tower and the 
masts of the shipping rising behind it; 
the river with its three bridges and all iGs 
boats and barges ; the streets immediately 
within view blackened with moving swdrms 
of then and liqes of can^inges.- To the 
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north were Hampstead and Highgate on 
their eminences^ southward the Surrey 
hills. Where the city ended it was impos- 
sible to distinguish : it would have been 
more beautiful if^ as at Madrid, the capital 
had been circumscribed within walls, s^nd 
the open country hiid commenced immedi^ 
ately without its limits; In every direction 
the linetf of houses^ ran out as far as the 
eye could follow them, only the patches of 
green were more frcqittintly interspersed 
towards the eittfemity of the prospect, aa 
the lines diverged* further ftouk eftctt other. 
It was a sight which awed me and ntode 
me melancholy. I was lookfaig down upoa 
the habitations of a million of humaa 
beings; npoir the single spot wheieaii 
were crowded together vctoxe weakh^ m<Nre 
spkndouf^ more ingenuity^ more worldly 
wisdom> and^ alaftl more w^i^ blind* 
jnes^ poverty, depnmty, disbooesty^ and 
wretchednessy than upon any 'Other 9jfQt 
ii^^he whole bftbital^le eartli^: 
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State of the English Catholics. — Their prur 
dent Silence in the Days of Jacobitisnu 
'-^The Church of England jealous of the 
, Dissenters. — Riots in 1780. — Effects of the 
French Revolution. — The Rc'estabUshment 
of the Monastic Orders in England. — 
Number of 'Nunneries and Catholic Send" 
naries. — The Poor easily converted. — Ci- 
tholic Writers. — Dr Geddes. 

The situation of the Catholics in England 
is far more favourable at present than it 
has been at any period since the unfortu- 
nate expulsion of James II. There is an 
opinion prevalent among freethinkers and 
schismatics that intolerance is bad policy^ 
and that religious principles hostile to an 
establishment will die away if they are 
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not persecuted. These reasoners have for- 
gotten that Christianity was rooted up in 
Japan^ and that heresy was extirpated 
from Spain, by fire. ' The impolicy is in 
half measures. 

So long as the Stuarts laid claim to the 
crown, the Catholics were jealously re- 
garded as a party connected with them ; 
and even the large class of Jacobites, as 
they were called, who adhered to the old 
family merely from a principle of loyalty, 
being obstinate heretics, looked suspi- 
ciously upon their Catholic coadjutors as 
.men whose motives were different, though 
they were engaged in the same cause* 
The^e men would never have attempted to 
restore the Stuarts, if they had not be- 
,lieved that the Protestant church establish- 
ment would remain; undisturbed^ they be- 
lieved thi« firmly — ^believed that a Catholic 
king would reign over a nation of schis* 
, matics, and make no attempt at eonvert- 
, ing them ; so ignorant were they of the 
principles of Catholicism. But no sooner 
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had the Pretender ceased to be forttiidable 
than the Oatholics were forgolteB> or con« 
gidered only as a religioas sect of less c6r- 
sequetice in the state, and therefore less 
obnoxious than any other, because neither 
numerous nor noisy. In fact the perse- 
cuting laws, though never enforced, were 
still in existence ; andtbeCathoKcs themr 
selves, as they had not forgotten their 
bloody effeGts in former titties, prudenliy 
persevered in silence. 

Fortunately for them, ^ sooa as they 
had ceased to be objects of dn^pjcion, the 
Presbyteriiims beeanofe sa- This body* of 
diu&at»HhsLd been unifernily atliehed %o 
tlie HaiiM>V«riQl!P ^ck€f6essioii^<^ but when^that 
house wasf firmly established and aH dtfd* 
ger {torn 4he Stuarts over, the oM feeliiigt 
begmi to revive> both on the part of llie 
Cfo^n^Md of the Ni^iconfcmnistSi What 
ihef callthe ieonniftction betweeri crvil'tted 
r^gidtts-freedom^ or/ a» their antagonidte 
i^y, between schism and rlsbellion, niside 
thd'coun; j6!e^u»ef^ tk^numbers aiidf of 
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their principles. The clergy too, being.no 
longer in danger from those whom they 
had dispossessed, began to fear those wh6 
would dispossess them; th^y laid aside 
their controversy witK the Catholics^ and 
directed their harangues and writings 
against greater schismatics than thetti- 
selves. Duripg such disputes our brethren 
had nothing to do but quietly look on, artd 
rejoice that the kingdom of Beelzebub Wisls 
divided against itself. 

Il^ is true, a violent insurrection broke 
out against them in the yeiir IfSO; but 
this wfts the work of the lowest rabble, Ud 
on by ft madman. It did not originate in 
any previous feelings, for probably iritte- 
tenths of the mob had never heard of po* 
pery till they rioted to suppress it; atidit 
left no rankling behmd : oir the contfarf, 
as the Catholicis iiad been Wtotonly and 
cruelly attac4ced, a sentiment of compas- 
sion for them 'was excited in the tnore r^ 
spectable part of thi^ cc^nmunity. 

The French Ed^iStttiott TOSXemSfy tu)- 
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sisted the true religion. The English cler- 
gy^ trembling for their own benefices^ wel- 
comed the .emigrant priests as bretbreD, 
and^ forgetting all their former rayixigs 
about Antichrist, and Babylon, and the 
Scariet Whore, lamented the downfall of 
religion in France. An outcry was raised 
against the more daring heretics at home, 
and the tide of popular fury let loose;Upon 
them* While this dread of atheism pre- 
vailed^ the Catholic priests obtained access 
every where ; and the university of Oxford 
even supplied them with books frpm its 
own press. . These noble confessors did not 

Jet the happy, opportunity pass by unim- 
proved ; they sowed the seeds abundant- 

. ly, and saw the first fruits of the harvest. 
But the most important advantage which 
has ever been obtained for the true religion 
since its subversion, is the re-establish- 

.ment of the monastic orders in this island, 
from whence they had so long been pro* 
scribed. This great object has been effect* 

.^d with admirable 'prudence* A few uunt 
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who had escaped from the atheistica^er- 
secution ia France were permitted to live 
together^ according tOvtheir former mode 
of life. It wonld have been cruel ta have 
separated ' them^ and their establishment 
was connived at as trifling in itself, and 
which would die a natural death with its 
members. But the Catholic families^ re^ 
joicing in this manifest interposition of 
Providence, made use of the opportunity^ 
and found no difficulty in introducing no- 
vices. Thus is good always educed from 
evil ; the irruption of the barbarous na^ 
tions led; to their conversion; the over- 
throw* of the Greek empire occasioned the 
revival of letters in Europe ; and the per 
secution of Catholicism in France has been 
the cause of its establishment inEngland: 
the storm which threatened to pluck up 
this Tree of Life by its.rooJis has only 
scattered abroad its seed. Not only, have 
many conversions been effected, but even 
in many instances the children of Protest- 
• i^nts hav^ been inspired with sugl) hoi^^al. 
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that> heroically abandoning the worlds in 
s^ite of all the effons of their^ deluded pa^ 
rents^ they have entered and professed. 
Some of the wisfer faerelics have seen to 
what these beginnings will lead ; but the 
answer to their representntions has beeii> 
the Yows may be taken at pleasure^ and 
broken at pleasnrej for by the law of Eng* 
land such vows are not binding.^ As if my 
law could take away the moral obligation 
of a vow^ and neutralid« perjury I May vm 
n6t indulge a hope that this blindness it 
the work of God ? 

Ther^ are at this time five Cathdic col- 
leges int Engli^d and two" in Scotland^ 
besides twdve schools and academies for 
the instruction of boys: eleven schools 
for females> besides what separate OMs 
a^e kept by the English Benedictine nuns 
from Dunkirk ; the nuns of the An<»eiit 
Eiigli^ Community of Brussek vthe mma 
from Bruges ; the nuns from Liege ; the 
Augustinian nuni^ from Lonvaiii ; the 
BBj^h Benedictine nuns from GemiM/ii 
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tbe Benedictine nuns from Ghent ; those 
of the same order from Montargis ; aiid 
tbe Dominican nuns from Brussels : in all 
these communities the rules of the riespec- 
tive orders are observed^ and novices are 
admitted ; they are convents as well as 
schools. The Poor Clares have four esta-» 
blishments^ in which only novices are re- 
ceived, not scholars ; the Teresians three ; 
the Benedictine nuns one. Convents of 
monks are not so numerous ; and indeed 
in the present state of things secular cler- 
gy are better labourers in the vineyard ; 
the Carthusians> however^ hdve an esta^- 
blishment in the full rigour of their rule. 
Who could bave hoped to live to see tbesfc 
things in England ! 

The greater number of ^ottverts are made 
among the poor^ who are always more 
easily converted than the rich^ because 
their inheritance is not in this worlds and 
they enjoy so little happineis here that 
they are more disposed to think seriously 
of securing it for hereafter. It is no dif* 
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ficult thing to make them set their hearts 
and their hopes upon heaven. Their own 
clergy, neglect tliem ; and when they he- 
hold any one solicitous for their salvation 
without any interes^d motive^ an act of 
love towards them is so, unexpected and so 
unusual^ that their gratitude prepares the 
way for truth. The charity also which our 
holy religion so particularly enjoins pro- 
duces its good effect even on earth ; prose- 
lytes always ahound in the neighbourhood 
of a wealthy Catholic family. Were the 
seminaries as active as they were in the 

« 

days of persecution, and as liberally sup- 
plied with meansj it would not be absurd 
to hope for the conversion of this island, 
so long lost to the church. 

Another circumstance greatly in favour 
of the true religion is, that there is no 
longer any difficulty or danger in publish- 
ing Catholic writings. They were formerly 
proscribed and hunted out as vigilantly as 
prohibited books in our own country; but 
now the press is open to them^ and able 
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defenders of the truth have appeared. This 
also has been managed skilfully. To have 
openly attacked the heretical establishment 
might have attracted too much notice^ and 
perhaps have excited alartn ; nor indeed 
would the heretics have perused a work 
avowedly written with such a design. Ac- 
cordingly the form of history has been 
used^ a study of which the English are 
particularly fond. An excellent life, of 
Cardinal Pole has been written^ which ex^- 
poses the enormities of Henry VIII. and 
the character of the wretched AnnaBoIeyn. 
Another writer, in a history of Henry II; 
has vindicated the memory of thkt blessed 
Saint Thomas of Canterbury^ who is so 
vilified by all the English historians ; and 
Bisbop Milner, still more lately^ in a work 
upon antiquities^ has ventured to defend 
those excellent prelates who attempted^ 
under Philip and Mary, to save their 
country from the abyss of heresy. 

A division for a short time among the 
Cathplics themselves was occasioned by 



Dr Geddes^ a priest of greallearoiogy but 
of the most irascible dtspositioo and per- 
verse mind. This man b^an to iranslale 
the scrrptnres anew; and> as he avowed 
opinions destmctive of their authority^ as 
well as of revealed religion, his bishop 
very properly interfered, forbade him to 
proceed, and on his persisting suspended 
him for contumacy. He obstinately. went 
on^ and lived to publish two volumes of 
the text and a third of notes : the notes eotoh 
sist wholly of verbal criticism> and explain 
nothing, and the language of the trans]»- 
tion is such a&aiaiiost to justify a suspicion 
that he intended to debase the holy wfiting^ 
and render them odious. As loog m -be 
lived he found s^ patron in Lord Petre ; but 
his books are now selling at their just 
value, that is, as waste paper; and if his 
name was not inserted in the Index Expitiv 
gatorius it would be forgotten. 

Pope and Dryden, the two greatest Enj^ 
lish poets, were both Catholics, though the 
latter had been educated in the schistn* 
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Number of Sects in England, all appealing 
to the Scriptures. — Puritans. — Nonjurors^ 
"^Bise of Secinianism, and its probabk 
Downfall. 



The heretical sects in this country are so 
numerous^ that an explanatory dictionary 
of their names has heen published* They 
fonn a curious list ! ArQUAian?^ Socinians> 
Baxterians^ Presbyterians, N^w Amiericans, 
Sabellians^ Lutherans, Moravians, Sweden- 
borgians) Athanasians, Episcopalians, An* 
ans, Sabbatarians, Trinitarians, Unitarians, 
MiUewriw^ I>(ece4sarians, gublapsarians, 
Supialapsariaos,' Autiaomians,. Hutcbin- 
sonians, Sandemonians, Mnggletonians, 
Baptists, Anabaptists, Psedobftptists, Me- 
thodists. Papists, Uniyersalists, Calvinists, 
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Materialists^ Destructionists, Brownists^ 
IndepeadaDts^ProtestaDts^ Hugonots^ Von- 
jurors^ Seceders^ Hernbutters^ Dunkers^ 
Jumpers, Shakers^ and Quakers, Sec. &c. 
&c.* A precious nomenclature! only to 



* * It must surely be superfluous to luake' any 
eomment upon the ignorant or insolent manner in 
which synonymous appellations, are here classed as 
different sects. The popish author peems to hate 
aimed at something like wit by arranging them in 
rhymes: — as this ciould not be preserved in the 
translation, and it is a pity any wit should be lost» 
the origii^a], such as it is^ follows : " Arminianos, 
ISocinianos, BaxterianoSf PresbiierianoSt Nuevot 
^AmericanoSf SabellianoSf Luteranoif MaravianoSf 
^SwedenborgianoSf Athdnasianas^ . 'EpitcopaUanoi, 
.ArianMy Sabbatarianos, TrinUarianoSf Umtariamn^ 
MUlenarianos, Necessarianos, Sublaptarianos, Su» 
prahpsarianos, Antinomianos^ HutchinsonianaSp 
Sandemonianos, Muggletonianos, BaptistaSf Ana* 
' haptistat, PadobaptUtaSy Meihodistas, PapUtaSy Vni- 
versalittaSf Cahinistaty MaUrialiitaSy De$tmicum^ 
istai, BrownUtaSy Independantes, Proiestantei^ 
Hugonotos, Nonjureros, Secederos, Hemhutterotf 
Dunkerxftt Jumperos, ShakeroSy y Quakeroi.^'^The 
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l>e paralleled by the catalogue of the Phi- 
listines in Sanson Nazarenzo^* or the mus- 
ler-rbll of Anna de Santiago's Devils,* un- 
der Aquias, Brum, and Acatu, lieu tenant- 
generals to Lucifer himself. 

This endless confusion arises from the 
want of some surer standard of faith than 
Reason and the Scriptures, to one or both 
-of which all the schismatics appeal, ma- 
king it their boast that they allow no other 
'authority. Reason and the Scnptures ! 
Even one of their own bishops calls Rea- 
son a box of quicksilver, atid says that 
it is like a pigeon's neck, or a shot-silk, 
appearing one colour to me, and another 
to you who stand in a diiferent light. 

* author, to make these names look as uncouth and 
portentous as possible^ has not translated several 

'which- he must have understood^ and has retained 

' the 10 and A:.-rTR. . 
. * These allusions are probably well understood 
in Spain ; but here, as in many other instances, 
the translator must confess his ignorance, and re- 
gret that he can give no explanation.— Tr. 
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And for the Scriptures^ well have ihejr 
been likened to a nose of wax^ wbich 
every finger and thumb may tweak to the 
fashion of their own fancy. You may 
well suppose how perversely those heretics 
will wrest the spirit^ who have not scru- 
pled to corrupt the letter of the Gospel. 
In many editions of the English Bible ye 
has been substituted for we; Acts, vi« 3. 
the Presbyterians having bribed the prinV 
er thus to favour their heresy. Were you 
to bear the stress which 9Qme of these Pu- 
ritans lay upon the necessity of perusing the 
Scriptures^ you might suppose they had 
adopted the Jewish nqtiQu^ ^at the first 
thing which God himself ,dpes:everymo^^ 
ing is to read three hours in the Bible. 

You said to me^ Examine into the op|« 
jaions of the different heretics^ ^f^id you 
wm.6e i0 no danger of hfir^jTi .ad you 
requested me to send you full accounts of 
all that I should see^ learoj and think da- 
ring this enquiry, as the main confession 
you should require. Jhe result will prove 
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that your confidenoie was not misplaced ; 
that nothing could teach me so feelingly 
the blesttfig of healthy as a course of sta- 
dies in an infirmiarj. 

' Many of the nameiSi of ttiis hydhi brood 
need no explanation 7 the others I shall 
explain as I nnderatafid them^ and those 

'^^which are left untouched you may con- 
sider as too insignificant in their numbers^ 

■or iriiheir {yoints of difference, to require 
tnore thanihe m:ere txltertion of their tides 
ih the classification; of beresies. The Dun- 

""k^trnd Sandemoni8tt9,theBaxteri8n»and 
litiiggletonians, may be left in obscurity 

^tth the Tascadrogrti and Ascodrogiti, the 
Perticonasati of old, (he Passataronditi, and 
Artotyriti, of whom 8t Jerome might well 
say, Magh portenta quam twmntL 

(Some of these sects differ from the esta- 
blishment in disdpline only, othiers both 

'in doctrine and discipfine; they are either 

political, or fanatical, or both. In all 

cases it may be remarked, that the dissent* 

TOL.a. • 8 ' ' 
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ing miaisters^ as they are called^ are more 
acealous than the regular cleJi^j because 
they either choose their professioD for con- 
science sake^ or take it up as a-trade^ in- 
fluenced either by enthusiasm or knavery^ 
which are so near akin and so much alike, 
that it is generally difficult, and sometimes 
impossible, to distinguish one . j^qm the 
other. 

When the schism, was fairly established 
in this island by the accursed EUzabetb, 
. all sorts of heresies sprung up like weeds 
in a neglected field- The new establish- 
ment paid its court to the new head of the 
church by the niost slavish doctrines ; the 
more abject;, the more were they unlike the 
principles of the Catholic religion,and also 
to the political tenets of the Noncon- 
formists. The consequence was, a strict 
union between the clergy and the crown; 
while, on the other band, all the fanatics, 
however at variance in oAer pointy were 
connected by their common hatred of this 
double tyranny. Elizabeth kept them 
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down bj the InquisUion : she martyred the 
•Catholic teachers^ and put the Paritans to 
a slower death, by throwing them into 
dcingeons^ and leaving them to rot there 
amid their own excrement. They strength- 
ened during the reign of >her timorous suc- 
cessor^ and overthrew the monarchy and 
hierarchy together under Charles^ the mar- 
tyr of the English schismatical church. 
Then they quarrelled among themselves ; 
and one party^ disappointed of effecting 
its own establishment, brought bacic Charles 
IL^ who ruled them with a rod of iron. A 
little prudence in James would have resto- 
red England to the bosom of the church ; 
but he offended the clergy by his precipi- 
tance^ forced them to coalesce with the 
Dissenters^ and lost his*crown« His father's 
fate was before his eyes^ and he feared to 
lose his head also ; but had he been bold 
enough to set it at sts^e^and been as wil- 
ling to be a martyr as he was to be a con- 
fessor^ a bloodier civil war might havebeen 

excited in Engfamd than in Ireland ; Eng- 

2 
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land might have been his by conquest 9§ 
«rell ait bj hirth^ and the religion of th^ 
conqueror imposed upon the people. 
' Thid resolution occasioned a mawschisou 
From the time of their first establishment 
the elergy had been preaching the doc» 
tiines of absolute power and passive ohe^ 
dience; that kings govern by a right di« 
"rine, and^ therefore^ are not amenable to 
inan for their conduct These prineiples 
bad taken deep noot in ecmsequence of ithe 
general fear and hatred against the Gal* 
tinists. No inconsiderable portion of the 
elergy^ therefore, however heartily they 
dreaded the restoration of what they called 
Popery by James, could not in conscience 
assent to the accession of William : in'* 
deed, the more sincerely they bad deprer 
cated the former danger, the less cottld 
they reconcile their really tender con^ 
sciences to the Revolution. They theve* 
fore resigned, or rather were displaced 
from, their sees and b^i^ees, and U&« 
gered about half a century as a distinct 
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sect, under the title of Nonjarors. Thede 
men were less dangerous to the new go*" 
vernment than they who, having the same 
opinions without the sumeidtegrily, took 
the oaths of aOegiance, and washed them 
down with secret bumpert to King James* 
But great part of the clergy sincerely ac- 
qaiesced in the Whig principles ; and this 
number was continually rncreadng as long 
a» Such principles were the fashion of the 
court. Of this the] government were ^dl- 
aware: they let the mslconteiitg* alone, 
kaowing that where the cardase is there 
will the crows be gathered together ; and 
in this case it so happened that the com* 
mron frtdltj and the comioon a^se os£ 
maidciiid coincided. 

I have related in my lost how the Disu 
86i^rs> from the tepUbKoan tendency of 
their prisciples, became ugaio obnoxioas 
to govenmient dwing the present reign f 

^ Don Itbnud^ seems not to recoHeet t>ic Saohe? 



f 
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the ascendancy of the old high church and 
tory party^ and the advantages ivhieh- have 
resulted to the true religion. Their in^ 
ternal state has undergone as great a 
change. One part of them has insensibly 
lapsed into Socinianism^ a heresy^ till ot 
late years^ almost unknown in England ; 
and into this party all the indifferentists 
from other sects^ who do not choose^, for 
political motives^ to join the establish- 
nient^ naturally fall.. The establishment 
itself furnishes a supply by the falling eff 
of those of its members, who, in the pro- 
gress of enquiry, discover that the church 
of England is neither one thing nor ano-^ 
ther \ that in matters of religion all must 
rest upon faith, or upon reason ; and have 
unhappily preferred the sandy foundation 
of human wit. Crede at intelligas, noli in-* 
tdligere ut credos, is the wise precept of St 
Augustine; but these heretics have dis- 
carded the fathers as well as the saints ! 
These become Socinians ; and though ma- 
ny of them do not stop here in the career 
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of unbelief, they Btill frequent the meet- 
ing-houses, and are numbered among the 
sect. With these all the hydra brood of 
Ariianismend Pelagianism, and all the'anti* 
calvinist IJissenters have united ; each pre- 
serving its own peculiar tenets, but all 
agreeing in their abhorrence of Calvinism, 
their love of unbounded freedom of opi- 
nion, and in consequence their hostility to 
any church establishment. All, however, 
by this uni6n> and still more by tlie medley 
of doctrines which are preached as the pul ' 
fix happens to be fiHed by a minister of 
dne persuasion or the other, are insensibly 
modified and assimilated to each other; 
Md this assimilation will probably become 
complete, as the older members, who were 
more rigidly trained in the orthodoxy of 
heterodoxy, drop off. A body will re- 
main respectable for riches, numbers, erii-- 
dition, and talents, but without zeal and 
without geneitosity ; and they will fall asun- 
der at no^very remote period, because they 



do not afford their ministera stipends suf- 
ficient for the decencies of life* The cbiurch 
must be kept together by a golden, cbaki^, 
and tbie^ which is typieaUy true of the 
true churchy is literally applicable to erery. 
false one. These sectarians caU themselves 
the enliglitened part of the Dissenters; 
bat the children of Mammon are wiser, 
in their generation than such children of 

liglit- 
From this party, therefore, the church. 

of England has nothing to fear, though of 
late years its hostility has been erringly 
directed against them. They are rather 
i^ allies than its enemies^ an advanced 
guard who have pitched their camp upon- 
die very frontiers of infidelity^ and exert 
themselves in combating the unbdievera 
on one hand, and the Cahrinists on the 
other. They have the fate of Servetus for 
their warnings which the followers of 
Calvin justify, and are ready to make their 
precedent. Should these sworn foes ta 
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the establishment succeed in overthrow- 
ing it^ a burnt-offering of anti-trinitarians' 
would be the first illumination for the 
victory. 



f* 
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LETTER XXX* 



Watering Places. — Taste for the Picturesqtte. 

— Encofniendas» 

The English migrate as regularly aa 
rooks. Home-sickness is a disease which 
has no existence in a certain state of ci- 
vilization or of luxuTj, and instead of it 
these islanders are subject to periodical 
fits^ of what I shidl beg leave to call oiko^ 
phobia, a disorder with which physicians 
are perfectly well acquainted though it 
may not yet have beea catalogued in the 
nomenclature of nosology. 

In old times^ that is to say^ two genera- 
tions ago^ mineral springs were the onlj 
places of resort. Now the Nereids have 
as many votaries as the Naiads^ and the 
tribes of wealth and fashion swarm down 
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to the sea coast as punctually as the land 
crabs in the West Indies inarch the same 
way. These people^ who have unques- 
tionably the best houses of any people in 
Europe^ and more conveniences about 
them to render home comfortable, crowd 
themselves into the narrow apartments 
and dark streets of a little country town, 
just at that time of the year when instinct 
seems to make us> like the lark, desirous 
of as much sky-room as possible. The 
price they pay for these lodgings is exor- 
bitant; the more expensive the place, the 
more numerous are the visitors ; for the 
pride of wealth is as ostentatious in this 
country as ever the pride of birth has beea 
elsewhere. In their haunts, however, these 
visitors are capricious; they frequent a 
coast some seasons in succession, like her- 
rings, and then desert it for some other, 
with as little apparent motive as the fish 
have for varying their track. It is fashion 
which influences them, not the beauty of 
the place, not. the desirableness of th«^ 
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accommodaticms^ not the convenience of 
^e shore for their eatensilile purpoae, 
bathing* Wherever oile of the qaeen- 
bees of fashion alights^ a whole swarm 
follows her. They go into the coaalfy 
for the sake of seeing company^ not for 
retirement ; and in all this there is more 
reason than you perhaps have yet ima- 
gined. 

The fact ia^ that in these heretical coon-* 
tries parents have but one way of disposing, 
of dieir daughters^ and in that way it be- 
comes kss and less easy to dispose o£ 
them eiKciy year^ becsause the modes of 11-^ 
viag become continuaUy more expensive^ 
the miBtber of adventurers: in every pio» 
fessioii yearly increases^ acuL of coune 
eisery adventurer's chance of success ia 
prcportioaataely diminished. They who* 
have daughters take thent tO' these puhKc 
places to. locdc for husbanda; andthereb no 
indelicacy in this^because otiusva who have^ 
no such, motive for frequenting tiiem 90 
lihewisi^ ia^ con»q«cif e of the iaduoa^*-^ 
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€»ro£ faabitB wbidi tbey ha;v« acquired in 
tkeir younger days. Tim it so geweral, 
tkftt health ba» almost ceased to be the 
pretext. Pbysiciaas^ indeed^ stitt send 
those who have more cocBpfeials than they 
cBXk cute, cft so few that they can di^eo^^ 
noite^ to some of the faskionable spas^ 
which are supposed to be medicinal be- 
cause they are nauseous; Aey still senit 
the pavalytic to find relief at Bath of to 
looh for it^ and the ^onmimpti^Fe to die at 
the Hiot-welh': yet eten- Uy fjtiese places^ 
more perMRs g&m quests of pleasure than 
of reiief^ and the paradlesand pnmpHreomi' 
there exhibit sometlm^ mcnre like dto 
Daiyee of Death than hfas ever pevha^ 
beett* represenfed elsewbeve in real lifer 

There ]» another wtay of passing^ the 
soMftieF which is' eqoally^ if not' more/ 
fashionable. Within the last thirty yettinr 
a tastr for the pietutesque has sprang np^ 
— and a^ course of summey tlravellin^ is 
now looked npon^ to be as essential ai^ 
ever iM^enpseof spribg fbysi^ was kt ctd 
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times* While one of the flocks of fashioir 
migrates to the sea-coast^ another flies off 
to the mountains of Wale8> to the lakes^ 
in the northqifn provinces^ or to Scotland ;. 
some to mineralogizej some to botanize^ 
some to take views of the country, — all to^^ 
study the picturesque, a new science for 
which a new language has been formed^, 
and for which the English have discovered . 
a new sense in themselves^ which assuredly 
was not possessed by their fathers. This^ 
is one of th^ customs to which it suits a 
stranger to conform. My business is to 
see the country^ — and^ to confess the truths 
I . have myself caught something of this 
passion for the picturesque^ from convert 
sation^ from books> and still more from 
the beautiful landscapes in water colourSj 
in which the English excel all other nar 
tions. 

To the lakes then I am preparing ta 
set out. D. will be my companion. We 
go by way of Oxford, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool, and return. by York. and Camr- 
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bridge^ designing to travel by stage over 
the less interesting provinces^ and, when 
we reach the land of lakes^ to go on foot^ 
in true picturesque costun^e^ with a knap* 
sack slung over the shoulder. — I am smi- 
ling at the elevation of yours^ and the asto- 
nishment in your arched brows. Even so : 
— it is the custom in England* Young 
Englishmen have discovered that they can 
walk as well as the well-girt Greeks in the 
days of oldj and they have taught me the 
use of my legs* 

I have packed up a box of encomiendas 
to go during my absence by the Sally^ the 
captain of which has promised ta deposit 
it safely with our friend Baltazar. One 
case of razors is for my father.; they are 
of the very best fabric ; my friend Benito 
has never wielded such instruments since 
first he took man by the nose. I have 
added a case of lancets for Benito himself 
at his own request, and in addition the 
newest instrument for drawing teeth^ re* 
membering the last grinder which be dift« 
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located for me^ aod obeyiag. the precept of 
returning good for evil. The cost atands 
over to my own charity score^ and I shall 
i^cconnt for it with my confessor^ Padre 
Antonio will admit it as aluis^ i4 being 
manifestly designed to save my neighboors 
from the pains of purgatory upoA earth. 
The lamp is infinitely superior to any thing 
you have ever seea in our own country^^— > 
but England is the land of ingtenuily. I. 
have written such particular instructions 
that there can be no difficulty in using it. 
The smaller parcel is Dona Isabel's com- 
mission. If she ask how I like the English 
ladies, say to her^ in the words of the Ro- 
mance^ 

Que no qiiiero amores 

£n Inglaterrny 
Pties otros m^ores * 

Tengo yo en mi tienrs. 

Hhe case of sweetmeats is Mrs J.^s pre* 
sent to my mother. There is also a hamper 

* Tkatlwant noUroetrin England, beettUie tidf9^ 
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of cheese^ the choicest which coald be 
procured. Ooe^ with the other case of 
razors^ you will send to Padre Antonio^ 
and tell him^i>at iir thcg Icfnd^pf heresy I 
shall be as mindful of my faith as of my 
friends. 
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Journey to Oxford. — Siage^Coach Trav^ 
Ung and dUnpany* 

Thundfty, July 1. 

The stage-coach in which we had taken* 
onr places was to start at six. We met at 
the inn^ and saw our trunks safely stowed 
in the hoot^ as they call a great receptacle 
for baggage, under the coachman's feet : 
this is a necessary precaution for travellers 
in a place where rogues of every descrip- 
tion swarm^ and in a case where neglect 
would be as mischievous as knavery.— 
There were two other passengers^ who,, 
with ourselves, filled the coach. The one 
was evidently a member of the university ; 
the other a fat vulgar woman who had stored 
lierself with cakes,^ oranges and cordials^ 
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for the journey. She had with her a large 
bundle which she would not trust in the 
boot^ and which was too big to go in the 
seat^ so she carried it upon her lap. A 
man and woman^ who had accompanied 
her to the inn^ stood by the coach till it 
set off; relations they seemed to be^ by the 
familiar manner in which they spoke of 
those to whom she was returning^ sending 
their loye to one^ and requesting to hear of 
another^ and repeating ' Be sure you let us 
know you are got safe/ till the very last 
minute. The machine started within a 
few minutes of the time appointed; the 
coachman smacked his whip^ as if proud 
of bis dexterity^ and we rattled over the 
stones with a fearful velocity^ for he was 
driving four horses. In Piccadilly he 
stopped at another inn^ where all the 
western stages call as they enter or go out 
of town : here we took in another cargo of 
parcels^ two passengers mounted the roof^ 
and we once more proceeded. 
We left town by the great western road. 



the same waj which I had entered. It 
was a great relief when we exchanged the 
violent JQlting over the stones for steady 
motion on a gravel road ; but the paved 
ways were met with again in all the little 
towns and townkts ; '^ and as these for a 
considerable distance almost join each 
other> it was a full hoar before we fdt 
ourselves fairly in the country. Several 
stages passed us within a few miles of Lon- 
don» on their way up : they had been tra^ 
veiling all night; yet such are their regu- 
larity and emulation^ that though they had 
come about thirty leagues^ and stopped a% 
different places^ not one was more than ten 
minutes distance apart from another. 

Englishmen are not very social to stran-» 
gers. Our fellow-traveller composed him« 
self to sleep in the corner of the coach ; 
but women are more communicative, and 
the good lady gave us her whole history 
before we arrived at the end of the first 

* Lugares, Villages would have been an impropec^ 
name for such places as KemiiDgton, Stom 
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Stage ;^-^ow she had been to see her sister 
who lived in the Borough^ and was now 
tetnming home ; that she had been to both 
the play-fhouses ; Astley's Amphitheatre^ 
and the Royal Circus ; had seen the crown 
And the lions at the Tower, and the de» 
phants at Exeter 'Change ; and that on the 
night of the illumination she had been out 
till half after two o'clock^ but never coaM 
get within sight of M« Otio's house. I 
found that it ri^ited me concdderabljinlier 
estimation when I assured her that I had 
been more fortunate, and had actually 
seen it. She then execrated all who did 
not like the peace, told me what the price 
of bread had been during the war and how 
it had fallen, exjuressed a hope that HoI<^ 
lands and French brandy would fall also^ 
spoke with complacency of Bonniprat, as 
she called him, and asked whether we 
loved him as well in our country as th^ 
people in England loved King George. On 
my telling her tha( I was a Spaniard, not 
a Frenchman, she acoommodated het ootkm 
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versation, accordingly^ said it was a goo4 
thing to be at peace with Spain^ because 
Spanish annatto and jar rabins came from 
that country, and enquired bow Spanish 
liquorice was made^ and if the people 
wer'n't papist^ and never read in the Bible. 
You must not blame me for boasting of a 
lady's favours^ if I say my answers were so 
satisfactory that I was pressed to partake 
of her cakes and oranges. 

We breakfasted at Slougfa, the second 
stage; a little town which seems to be 
chiefly supported by its inns* The room 
into which we were shown was not so well 
furnished as those which were reserved for 
travellers in chaises ; in other respects we 
were quite as well served^ and pertiaps 
more expeditiously. The breakfast service 
was on the table and the kettle boiling. 
When we paid the reckoning, the woman's 
share was divided among us ; it is the cus- 
tom in stage coaches, that if there be but 
one woman in company the other passen- 
gers pay for her at the inns. 
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We saw Windsor distinctly on the led, 
-standing on a little eminence^ a flag upon 
.tbe. tower indicating tb^t the joyal family 
.were there.. Almost under it were the 
pinnacles of Eton, college^ where, most of 
the young nobility are educated imme- 
<diately under the sovereign's eye. An inn 
was pointed out to me by th^ road side^ 
where a whole party^ n^any years ago, 
were, ^poisoned^ by eating food which had 
,l>een prepared in a copper. vessel. The 
country is flat, or liule diversified with 
risingSj beautifully verdant, though with 
far more uncultiva4;ed ground than you 
-would suppose could possibly be permit- 
ted so near to such a metropolis. The 
frequent towns, the number of houses by 
the road side, and the apparent comfort 
.and cleanliness of all, the travellers whom 
we met, and the gentlemen's iseats, as they 
are called, in sight, every one of which 
.was mentioned in my Book of the Roads, 
Jkept my attention perpetually alive. All 
4he houses are pf brick ; and I 4id not see 
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one which appeared to be above half a 
centoiy old. 

We crossed the Thames over Maiden- 
head-^lMidge/so called from the near towD^ 
where a head of one of the eleven thou- 
' sand virgins was once venerated. Here the 
liver is rather beaatiful than majestic ; in* 
deed nolhifig larger than barges navigateit 
above London. The bridge is a handsome 
atone pile^ and the prospect <m either hand 
delightfiil ; but chiefly up the rive]!^ where 
matiy fine seats are situated on the left 
•bank^ amid hanging woods. As the day 
'was very fine^ D. proposed that we should 
mount the roof; to which I assented, not 
without some little secret perturbation ; 
9nd, to confess the truth, for a few mi- 
nutes I repented my temerity. We sate ^ 
«pon the bare roof, immediately in front, ^ 
our feet resting upon a narrow shelf which 
^was fastened behind the coachman^s seat, 
and being further or closer as the body of 
the coach was jolted^ sometimes it swung 
from under mb^ and at others squeezed the 
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foot back. There Vas only a low iron nul 
oh each side to secure us^ or rather to bold 
by^ for otherwise it was no security. At 
first it was fearful to look down over the 
driver upon four horses going with such 
rapidity^ or upon the rapid motion of the 
wheels immediately below us : but I soon 
lost all sense of dianger^ or^ to speak more 
truly^ found that no danger existed except 
in imagination ; for if I sate freely, and 
feared nothings there was in reality nothing 
to fear. 

The Oxford road branches off here from 
the great Western one^ in a northerly di- 
rection. A piece of waste which we crossed^ 
called Maidenhead Thicket> (though now 
not woodland as the name implies^) was 
formerly infamous for robberies : and our 
coachman observed that it would recover 
its old reputation^ as soon as the soldiers 
and sailors were paid off. I have heard 
apprehensions of this kind very generally 
expressed. The soldiers have little or no 
money wbea they are discharged^ and the 
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sailors soon squander what they may have* 
There will of course be many who cannot, 
find e:mployment^ and some who will not 
seek it. .Indeed the sailors talk with the 
greatest composure of land-pnvateering,; 
as they call highway robbery : and it must: 
be confessed^ that their habits of pri- 
vateering by sea are very well adapted to 
remove all scruples concerning meum and 
tuum. 

At Henley we came in sight of the 
Thames again^— -still the same quiet and 
beautiful stream : the view as we descended 
a long hill was exceedingly fiue : the river 
was winding below> a fine stone bridge 
across it^ and a large and handsome town 
immediately on the other side ; a town^ in- 

a 

deed^ considerably larger than any which 
we had passed. These stage-coaches are 
admirably managed : relays of horses are 
ready at every post : as soon as the coach 
drives up they are brought out^ and we are 
scarcely detained ten minutes. The coach- 
man seems to know every body along the. 
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road ; he drops a parcel «t one door^ nods ' 
to a woman at another^ delivers a message - 
at a thirds and stops at a fourth to receive- 
a glass of spirits or a cup of ale^ which has^* 
been filled for him as soon as the sound 
of his wheels waa heard. In fact, he live» 
upon the road, and is at home when upon^ 
his coach*hox. 

The country improved after we left Hen*' 
ley; it became more broken with hilla,^ 
better cultivated, and better wooded. It is 
impossible not to like the villas, so much* 
opulence, and so much ornament is visible 
about them ; but it is also impossible not- 
to wish that the domestic architecture of 
England were in a better taste. Dinner 
Vras ready for us at Nettlebed : it was^ a 
very good one ; nor was there any thing to 
complain of, except the strange custom of 
calling for wine which you know to be bad, ' 
and paying an extravagant price for what 
you would rather not drink. The coach- 
man left us here, and received from each' 
person a shilling as a gratuity, which be- 
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had well deserved. We now resumed our 
(daces in the inside : dinner had made oar 
male companion better acquainted with us^ 
and he became conversable. When he 
knew what countryman I was^ he made 
many enquiries respecting Salamanca^ the 
only one of our universities with which 
the English seem to be acquainted^ and 
whichj I believe, they know only from 
Gil Bias* I do not think he had ever be-^ 
fore heard of Alcala ; but he listened very 
attentively to what I told him, and politely 
offered me his services in Oxford, telling 
us he was a fellow of Lincoln, and insist* 
ing that we should breakfast with him the 
following morning. 

At Nettlebed we passed over what is said 
to be the highest ground in England, I 
know not with what truth, but certainly 
with little apparent probability. We could 
have ascended little upon the whole since 
we had left London, and were travelling 
upon level ground. About five o'clock we 
came in. sight of Oxford^ and I resumed 
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my place on the roof. This was by no 
means the best approach to the city^ yet 
I never beheld any thing more impressive^ 
more in character^ more what it should be^ 
than these pinnacles and spires^ and towers^ 
and domes^ rising amid thick groves. It 
stands on a plain^ and the road in the im- 
mediate vicinity is through open com 
fields. We entered by a stately bridge over 
the Cherwell : Magdalen tower^ than which 
nothing can be more beautiful^ stands at 
the end^ and we looked down upon the 
shady walks of Magdalen college. The 
coach drove halfway up the* High-street^ 
and stopped at the Angel-inn. 
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